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For The Sunday-School Times 
THE OUTCAST. 


BY E. JOHNSON. ~ 


[Suggested by an incident.) 


Who cares forme? Not one,— 

For my poor life, or death, or soul— 
And so I plod life’s way alone, 

To reach its dreaded goal. 








Oh, mournful memories! 
Hopes blasted stand all stark and black, 
As trunks of scorched and limbless trees 
Along the fire-fiend’s track, 


What! me? Speak louder, pray; 
These ears no more do,hear aright. 

For me? No,no! No dawn of day 
Can come of such a night. 


And yeta glimmering beam 

Seems stealing through the dark abyss 
Of my poor soul, Is-it a dream? 

Dawns hope on night like this? 


Read me that verse again! 
Could I but feel He loves me still, 
This very weariness and pain 
Were joy, if by His will. 


’Tis so; I feel ’tis so! 
And lay me prostrate at his feet ; 
For Him [ll toil or wait below ; 
For Him e’en pain is sweet. 
—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— 
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CONVERSATIONAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 








AID a very wise man, “I believe I 

often say too little from a dread of 

saying too much.” The speaker had 
reference to the subject of religion. 

It is plainly the duty of every Chris- 
tian to endeavor to exert a religious in- 
fluence over the minds of others. On 
all matters pertaining to this life, we 
are anxious that those around us, and 
especially our friends, ‘should entertain 
right views. Ifa neighbor is acting in 


accordance with erroneous views; if, in . 


his endeavors to reach a place, he is 
taking the wrong road, we do not leave 
him to waste his time and strength by 
traveling in the wrong direction. We 
endeavor to convince him of his error, 
and to point out to him the right way. 
If one is in error in regard to a business 
transaction, we do not feel at liberty to 
allow him to suffer the natural conse- 
quences of that error, if we can prevent 
it. It is one thing to meddle with an- 
other’s business, and quite another 
thing to do a kind act to guard him 
from failure. 

While we thus feel at liberty to try 
to enlighten and to influence men for 
their good in all secular matters, we 
often feel a restraint with reference to 
pursuing a similar course in regard to 
religious matters, While a friendly in- 
terest prompts to action in the one case, 
it is not equally effective in the other. 
To what is it owing ? 





Various causes may be mentioned. 
One is mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. We have heard persons 
speak on the subject of religion ina 
way not suited to our views of propriety. 
Some speak from a mistaken sense of 
duty, without regard to circumstances 
of time and place. Such persons rarely 
fail to say too much, if, indeed, they do 
not say too much by saying anything. 
Every person of taste and delicacy 
wishes to avoid following their example. 
They may therefore neglect to speak 
when they ought to. 

A conscious want of consistency is 
often a cause of this restraint. Thou 
that teachest another “Thou shalt not 
steal,” dost thou steal? Every true man 
shrinks from doing anything which he 
has not a right todo. He will not use 
‘words expressive of an interest which 
he does not feel. When he sees an- 
other in error in regard to the Christian 
life-—an error in principle or in prac- 
tice,—he knows that he is not infallible 
and that his practice is far from perfect. 
He perhaps feels,.and justly, too, that 
in some respects he is inferior to the 
person who needs instruction and ad- 
monition. Hence he is restrained from 
what his Christian interest in his neigh- 
bor would prompt him to do. 

Such an one should remember that 
he does not assume that he is infinite 
in wisdom, when he points out the secu- 
lar error of his friend. Absolute per- 
fection is not a necessary condition of 
effort to do good. If one has been 
guilty of conduct adapted to impair his 
religious influence, let him repent, con- 
fess and forsake his fault, and his ex- 
hortations and efforts to do good will 
be kindly received. No man should be 
restrained from attempting to speak a 
word in season because he is not a per- 

fect man. 

This restraint is sometimes caused by 
a fear of giving offence. The person to 
be addressed is rough, passionate, har- 
dened in sin. Those who have over- 
come this restraint have seldom met 
with a repulse, even when their fears 
were the greatest. It is wonderful how 
seldom the kind word uttered from the 
heart fails to receive at least respectful 
attention, 

There will be a more rapid progress 
in the divine life when those who love 
the Lord shall speak often one to an- 
other and to unconverted sinners. 








MAN’s plea to man is that he never more 

Will beg, and that he never begged before; 

Man’s plea to God is that he did obtain 

A former suit, and therefore sues again. 

How good a God we serve, that, when we sue, 

Makes His old gifts the examples of His new! 
— Quarles. 





a 
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OUR CHILDREN IN THE SAB: 
BATH-SCHOOL: THE ORITT- 
CAL PERIOD AND 
ITS NEEDS. 


BY REV. I. W. WILEY, D. D., LL.D. 
(Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church.) 
HE Sabbath-school is one of the hap- 
piest conceptions of modern times, and 
one of the most important of the educa- 
tional departments of the Church. It has 
become an indispensable element in her 
practical working. Of late years this in- 
stitution has received much attention, and 
has been greatly developed and perfected. 
But it needs still more of our attention, 
still more of our love and interest. It has 
already done much for the Church, but we 
believe it is capable of doing vastly more. 
It has. by no means been worked up to its 
fall power and capacity, nor have we 
availed ourselves of nearly all its resources 
as a powerful adjunct to the educational 
work of both the Church and the country. 
We have hitherto been rather experiment- 
ing with it. Now, it has proved itself to 
be an institution of great power and vast 
interest, and the time has come to bring it 
forth fully from the regions of vague and 
doubtful empiricism. 

The Church, the whole Church, must 
recognize it as a department of her or- 
ganization of vital interest, as furnishing 
what was long a desideratum in her prac- 
tical working, as constituting the chamber 
of the great temple designed for her chil- 
dren, as the nursery in which the young 
and tender plants must first be set and 
trained, to be afterward transplanted into 
the great vineyard itself. The ministry 
and laity of the Church must rise to more 
exalted views of the Sabbath-school, and 
should be prepared to work it up to its 
full power and the extent of its resources, 
It must not be overlooked by the pastor, 
as a department wholly in the hands of 
the laity. It should no longer be aban- 
doned by the officers and the older and 
more experienced members of the Church 
as an institution that may be wholly com- 
mitted to the young people. It should 
cease to be viewed by so many parents as 
a mere place of resort for their children to 
spend one or two hours on the Lord’s day, 
with the view of keeping them from im- 
proper employments, or of learning a few 
scattered facts from the Bible. It must 


* rise in our estimation and assttmme the 


character of one of the vital departments 
of the Church—a department assigned for 
the moral training and religious culture of 
childhood, And, if need be, it should 
be modified so as to adapt itself more fully 
to this great design, It should have its 
various grades and departments adapted 
to the different ages, exigencies, and de- 
grees of development of its children; and 
each department should aim not only at 








communicating to its members the mere 
facts of Bible history, but also at training 
them up in the Christian life, and at de- 
veloping, ‘through successive years, the 
germ of a religious life and experience. 
But the Church must provide something 
more for her children than the Sabbath- 
school, unless we extend the ordinary 
meaning of that term, and enlarge the 
compass of that institution, so a3 to em= 
brace within it all the processes of the 
moral and religious culture of our children 
from childhood to manhood. It has pro- 
bably occurred to most of us that there is 
a chasm in the process of the religious 
training of our children. Ata suitable 
age we generally bring them forward and 
install them in theSunday-school. Here for 
several years they remain,receiving its more 
or less perfected teachings, and its more or 
less sanctifying influences. But the child 
eventually reaches a period when both he 
and his parents are apt to feel that he is 
outgrowing the Sabbath-school, and his 
attendance upon that institution is allowed 
to terminate. And now succeeds a dan- 
gerous and often fatal intermission in his 
religious culture. It often happens that 
during the years in which the child has 
attended the Sabbath-school the parents 
have ceased from nearly all efforts at. home- 
culture; and now, when this period is 
reached, the most important and critical, 
perhaps, in the whole life of the youth, he 
is free both from the discipline of home 
and from the instructions of the Church. 
It is true he is now large enough to attend 
the public ministrations of the Church, and 
to a certain extent to appreciate these ser- 
vices, but the term of personal religious 
tuition and of individual application of 
religious truth has passed. 


The Church at this day is imperatively 
called upon to supply something to occupy 
and fill up this chasm. It is here that so 
many of our youths are lost to the Church, 
and it is in this very chasm, where they 
seem to have been forgotten and lost sight 
of for a time, that 80 many sink to rise no 
more. This is a sad, and, too often, a fatal 
neglect on the part of the Church.” She 
lets go her hold on her own children at a 
period when they most need her interest 
and care and guidance. This is no mere 
ideal period in the life of our youth, It is 
a true and real physiological and psy- 
chological era, and has its real exigencies 
and presents its real indications, In thou- 
sands of cases it is the turning point for life 
or death. In all, it is a period of both peril 
and hope. “God’s great battie for the 
souls of men is ordinarily fought between 
the ages of twelve and twenty.” 


Every church, then, should have some 
still further department, either within or 
beyond the Sunday-school, into which to 
receive our children at this interesting age, 
when they seem to be trembling on the 
borders of a new life; when they are about 
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“to put away childish things,” and emerge 
into manhood. The age of which we speak 
is one that lies for two or three years just 
between the time when the young mind is 
sufficiently satisfied with the ordinary ser- 
vices and instructions of the Sunday- 
school, and the period of sufficient matu- 
rity to appreciate and enjoy the means of 
grace and ministrations of adult life. It 
demands, to meet its wants, a department 
that combines the educational feature of 
the Sunday-school with more heart-search- 
ings and heart-lessons that lead directly 
into the realm of Christian life and expe- 
rience; a department in which the reli- 
gious or Bible instruction of the youth may 
be continued, and at the same.time an op- 
portunity may be had for testing and de- 
veloping the beginnings of a religious 
experience that may become manifest in 
them. 

We'know not why such an institution 
may not and should not be formed in every 
church, and why pastors and parents 
should not urge upon the young the duty 
and importance of attending such a class, 
and why it could not be made of such in- 
terest and value as to command the admi- 
ration and delight of young people. We 
know not a few pastors who have no diffi- 
culty in availing themselves of the social 
tendencies, as well as of the love of infor- 
mation, found in the young, to gather them 
into such classes by scores, and fifties, and 
even hundreds. The benefits which might 
be expected to flow from such a depart- 
ment, organized and fostered in every 
church, are easily conceived, not the least 
among which is the simple fact that the 
church would still retain her hold on her 
youth, and their interest in the church 
and the. Word of God would be still con- 
tinued. 

But we cannot pursue these thoughts 
further. What numbers of our children 
might be gathered into the Church by more 
faithful and intelligent labors? What 
strength of piety and maturity of charac- 
ter might we expect in such members, 
grown up in the Church from the days of 
infancy to manhood! Coming forth from 
the culture of pious homes, from the Sab- 
bath-school and the advanced Bible-class, 
and from the careful heart-training of a 
still advanced class, we might look for a 
race of strong men and women in the 
future temple of the Lord, each one ready 
to do good service, to endure hardship as 
a good soldier, and to give to every one 
that should ask a reason for the hope that 
isin him, There would be giants in those 
days; or, better still, there would be 
Timothys, knowing the Scriptures from 
their youth up. 








“ MOSTLY YOUNG MEN.” 


N an editorial, the day before New 
Year’s, The New York Tribune 
preaches a timely little sermon, leaving 
the reader to make the application. 
The text is taken from the police re- 
ports of Washington City, which in 
telling how Christmas was observed in 
the National Capital, reports the “ar- 
rest of an unusually large number of 
intoxicated persons, mostly young men.” 
“Not much of an item to a great many 
readers; and perhaps some sedate per- 
sons, who were never young, read. the 
lines, and said it was “ outrageous” for 
young men to act so. The mass of 
mankind slipped by it-and passed on. 
But in a great many homes, and to a 
great many hearts, the brief sentence 
meant a great deal more than the 
classification of a holiday’s police re- 
port. It came to them as news of a 
shipwreck at sea comes to one who has 
friends on board. 
“* Mostly young men!’ Ah, how 
many .a mother, when she read it, 
d cloger to her bosom the curly 
head and dimpled cheeks of her own 
darling, as if she would keep him back 
from manhood and from all the storm 
and stress which carry down so many. 





And then the mothers, whose darlings 
with their curls and dimples and all 
the sweet and winning ways of child- 
hood have moved on out of the radi- 
ance of the morning into the heat and 
dust of the noontide, whose boys look 
level now into mother’s—and perhaps 
into some one’s not a mother’s—eyes— 
how these sweet, thoughtful women 
must have shuddered at the bare dread- 
ful possibility that some time their 
boys might go reeling to the station- 
house. 

* * Mostly young men!’ It is a sug- 
gestive, a painfully suggestive state- 
ment, It is the coming of a new crop, 
and a crop of reckless, dissolute men. 
o cane men to-day; and perhaps with 
enough of conscience left to suffer re- 
morse, enough of self-respect to suffer 
shame, but every day growing harder 
as habit grows and the senses deaden. 
There’s no need to write a homily on 
temperance, or preach a sermon. The 
homily writes itself, and the sermon 
preaches itself. There’s no such sick- 
ening sight in all the world as the 
drunken young man or boy; nothing 
so painful to the sensibilities of man or 
woman; nothing that seems so harsh, 
and unnatural, and shocking. It is 
such deliberate flying in the face of 
Nature and flinging away the best gift of 
God. But the procession moves along. 
Thins out rapidly to be sure toward the 
end, but the young men keep stepping 
in and the ranks are always full. It is 
the thing that fathers dread for their 
sons, and mothers pray God their boys 
may be delivered from, but it goes right 
on, and the recruits are ‘ mostly young 
men.’ TheState cannotstop it, quackery 
cannot cure it, Cheerful homes might 
save many and—in Washington good 
examples in high stations might kee 
many more from falling. How wonld 
it do to try it?” 
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NEW YEAR RESOLVES. 





BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


a 


N beginning a new year we all mean, 
more or less consciously and de- 
cidedly, that it shall be for us a very 
useful year. We are full of ideas that, 
reduced from generals to particulars, 
mean reformation and progress. Wher- 
ever a chain of evil habit has bound us, 
with the new year we mean to break 
it and be free. Wherever we have 
failed in the past in efforts for our- 
selves or others, we intend to make up 
for it now by increased persistence and 
more uniform effort. 

All this is well. But, we shall do 
precisely in this, as in other years, 
neither more nor less, if we are con- 
tented with a hazy and indefinite de- 
termination to improve. We shall be 
like the little child who begins the day 
by saying, “I mean to be good,” and 
ends by being as naughty as usual. If 
we are really to step heavenward this 
year, we must have a system upon 
which to act. 

For instance, we want to be honest, 
upright, and free from overmuch anx- 
iety concerning our worldly affairs. 
Then we must have two rules and 
abide by them. We must earn our 
money before we spend it, and we must 
keep out of debt. There is no harass- 
ing burden like that of debt, and it is 
the easiest thing in the world to get 
into it. We will not buy trifles that we 


do not need, unless it is perfectly con- 
venient to pay cash for them. We will 
never keep the seamstress or the wash- 
erwoman, or the man who supplies us 
with papers, or the grocer at the corner, 
waiting a single hour for money that 
we owe them. We will be brave 
enough to live within our income, no 
matter what the world may say. 

For instance, again, we will be syste- 
matic in our benevolence. We will not 
be contented with emptying the loose 
change in our pockets into the collec- 
tion-box when moved thereto by the 
magnetism of an eloquent speech; but 
according to the apostolic injunction, 
as the Lord prospers us and we have 
opportunity, we will lay by us in store 





for charitable purposes. The poor and 
the fatherless and the widows in their af- 
fliction we will personally visit and re- 
lieve. 

Once more, we will be careful to let 
our dear ones see that they are dear. 
We will tell them by the sweet caress, 
by the tender tone, by the frequent 
gift, by the thoughtful act, by the con- 
stant courtesy of our lives that they are 
very precious and prized above rubies. 
Husbands and wives, we shall renew 
the compliments of courting days. Sis- 
ters and brothers, we shall deny our- 
selves cheerfully for each other’s in- 
terest. Fathers and mothers, we shall 
pet the children and be patient with 
them. Children and parents, we shall 
esteem nothing a trouble that estab- 
lishes mutual help and confidence. 

In the Sunday-school, too, our new 
year must be a fruitful one! We begin 
a new course of lessons, which the best 
and most scholarly minds in the country 
are engaged to illustrate. Farewell, 
then, to slip-shod teaching! If ours 
has been careless and ill-digested prepa- 
ration, if we have been neglectful of 
any portion of our work, in public or 
private, we will be sorry, but we will, 
too, thank God for a new chance and a 
fresh start and take courage. 





“I DID THIS FOR THEE!” 


I gave My life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed, 
That thou might’st ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead. 
I gave My life for thee ; 
What hast thou given for me? 





I spent long years for thee 

In weariness and woe, 
That an eternity 

Of joy thou mightest know. 
I spent long years for thee ; 
Hast thou spent one for Me? 


My Father’s home of light, 
My rainbow-circled throne, 
I left for earthly night, 
For wanderings sad and lone. 
T left it all for thee! 
Hast thou left aught for me? 


I suffered much for thee, 
More than my tongue can tell, 
Of bitterest agony, 
To rescue thee from hell. 
I suffered much for thee; 
What canst thou bear for Me? 


And I have brought to thee, 
Down from my home above, 
Salvation full and free, 
My pardon and My love. 
Great gifts I brought to thee; 
What hast thou brought to Me? 


Oh, let thy life be given, 
Thy years for Him be spent, 
World-fetters all be riven, 
And joy with suffering blent ; 
I gave Myself for thee; 
Give thou thyself to Me! 
—Havergal. 








DONT TEASE! 


EADERS of prayer-meetings should 
never tease. It is bad to scold, 
death to be cold and formal, hurtful to 
preach in such meetings, but worse to 
tease. The wise leader is careful to 
have his own heart warm, his words 
brief, practical, and direct, and his 
manner cordial and lively. The next 
important thing is skill to inspire, 
awaken, incite, encourage others. That 
is never done by teasing them to speak, 
pray, or sing, but by causing them to 
feel a desire todo so. Indirect mea- 
sures are the only ones to wake people 
up, and it requires study and experience 
to attain this skill. Yetit can be done. 
The most sleepy, stupid and unspiritual 
can be aroused if properly handled. It 
is the business of the leader to handle 
his followers ; for that very purpose he 
is placed at the head, and if he cannot 
do it, and will not learn, he should 
yield his position. All pastors should 
learn to handle people in conference 
and prayer-meeting. It may cost them 
much drill and effort, but it will pay. 
At least half their power for good lies 
in this direction. It is indispensable 


that they refrain from teasing, and be- 





come skillful at inspiring. — The Baptist 
Union. 4 


A, 
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“ JAMES IS DRIFTING.” 


_ 


BY REV. W. T. WYLIE. 


A FEW days ago we heard;two men 

talking together; one was an 
earnest Christian, the other was one of 
those moral men of the world, who 
make no pretension of religious life, 
but value correct moral conduct on the 
part of man toward man. The latter 
said to his companion, as a young man 
whose name we will call James (al- 
though it was not exactly that) passed 
by, “ James is drifting!” . 

“Tm afraid of it,” said the other, 
with a really sad expression in his tone. 
“ He is not just where he was a year or 
two ago, I’m very sure.” 

“ That’s so,” replied the man, whose 
remark I had first noticed. 

At this point I joined in the conver- 
sation, for the young man is a person 
for whom I heve a warm personal friend- 
ship, while as his pastor I have a care 
for his soul. I had observed that he 
would sometimes be absent from his 
pew on the Sabbath. He had not been 
for some months as regular as he once 
was in attending the prayer-meeting. 
He did not usually of late take the 
same active interest in the work of the 
church as he had done the first year 
after his conversion. Instead of finding 
him a help to bring others under the 
influences of the gospel, I had felt for 
sometime as if I needed to look for 
help to hold him steadily in his place. 

In view of all these facts, which in a 
moment came trooping before my mind; 
I added a word inquiringly, “ Has 
James been getting into/bad company ?” 
“ Well,” said the first speaker, “he is 
not as choice of his company as I would 
like to see a man who is making a 
character as wéll as a business for him- 
self. I don’t know as he drinks exactly, 
or enough to get drunk; but he runs 





with those who do, and keeps them ° 


about him.” “Yes,” added the other, 
“a drinking-room and a card-table are 
not the place for a young man to be 
seen even standing by and looking on 
at. I never saw James playing or 
drinking, but I have seen him too near 
those who were, and I have heard hints 
among some rather rough, worthless 
characters that he likes such things.” 
Now I began to see why James had 
cooled off in Christian service. He 
had been for the sake of gain going 
into a morally typhoid atmosphere. 
The poison of evil associations had 
begun to cause languor in spiritual 
life; and although no overt act of a 
really disgraceful character had oc- 
curred, those who knew and observed 
the young man were concerned for him, 


and saw the danger to which as yet his — 


eyes seemed to be closed. “ James is 
drifting !” 

A boat broken loose from its moor- 
ings, with no one to pull the oars or 
guide the helm, is not more certain of 
a sad ending, as it goes to pieces on a 
rock or catches on a sand-bar, where it 
lies to ‘crack and splinter under the 
scorching sun when the stream has left 
it, or drifts on into the rapid current 
whose sweep carries it at last over the 
cataract, and leaves it a crushed wreck 
in the boiling surges below. 

It is a dangerous thing for any one 
to begin to drift away from the safe 
anchorage of ‘a settled faith or a con- 
sistent godly life. The boat which has 
slipped its moorings may move very 
little at first, and may not go very 
rapidly, but the first movement is a 
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part of the last, and points to what may 
be expected. — 

Duty ceases to guide the helm when 
one begins to drift, and he who ceases 


to respond to the call of duty in one . 


thing, may be quite sure he will not 
continue very long to regard it in any- 
thing. When any man esteems his 
word lightly, and: for the sake of some 
coveted pleasure or prospective gain 
will break it, he may well ask, “ Am I 
not drifting?” ‘ Whither am I drift- 
ing?” Not only is it an ungodly thing 
to be a mere drift stick, but it is a most 
unmanly thing. A man, especially a 
‘Christian man, should have a purpose 
and a plan before him. He should 
shave his vessel headed to a port worthy 
-of being sought, and with his chart to 
;guide, he should make wind and wave 
subserve his purpose and bear him on. 
‘The voyager who is tossed about by 
every wind of influence is no better 
than a drift stick. 

Those words, “James is drifting,” 
have been ringing in our ears ever since 
we heard them. We see many, many 
a James who is drifting on every side. 
He who of choice “ stands in the way 
of sinners” is drifting. Soon the cur- 
rent will catch him with full force and 
sweep him into the counsel of the un- 
godly and the seat of the scorner. 

When our Lord taught us to pray 
daily, “ Lead us not into temptation,” 
he saw the danger we are exposed to if 
we get adrift. The best and surest way 
to be delivered from evil is to cut loose 
from it absolutely and unconditionally. 

Oh, professing Christian, be alarmed 
if you are adrift. Throw yourself upon 
your oars with all the energy you can 
command, and pull away from the 
dangers which await you. 

But what about “ Drifting James?” 
We shall watch him, and labor with 
him and pray for him, and perhaps we 
may tell our readers again what the 
result has been with him. “JaMEs” 
most likely will read these lines, for 
now he takes The Sunday-School Times. 
If he does read them, we hope and pray 
that it may set him*to thinking, as his 
course has set his neighbors and friends 
to thinking about him. 





MY MISTAKE. 


] ONCE thought it to be my mission 
to be a sort of an amateur Sunday- 
school missionary, to hunt up all the 
weak Sunday-schools in the whole 
neighborhood, strengthen them, build 
them up; to lead the ignorant into 
green fields and pastures new, to en- 
courage the faint-hearted, and generally 
to do a desultory work Sunday-school- 
wise on Sunday, and as much as possi- 
ble between times on week days. Per- 
haps my sentiments were caused partly 
by my love for a roving life and any- 
thing that partook of a change, and 
. partly by a new-born zeal provoked in 
part by a recent convention in the or- 
ganization of which I had taken an 
active part. Indeed, I had determined 
to teach no longer, but to devote myself 
in the future to this work, when it oc- 
curred to me to write to a friend, an 
active and very prominent “ Sunday- 
school man” as to his opinion, scarcely 
doubting he would applaud to the skies 
' my self-sacrifice, as I put it, and hear- 
tily commend my enterprise. What 
was my surprise and almost my indig- 
nation to have him say to me, “ Do no- 
thing of the sort. What the Sunday- 
school, as all other enterprises of the 
period, wants, is that its laborers shall 
be steady workers, growing by experi- 
ence and continuous effort in one di 


rection to be strong. Go back to your | 





school, take your position, do your best, 
grow upward yourself, help your school 
up with yourself and you will find in 
the end greater actual strength as-well 
as greater influence.” 

How true was this friend’s advice 
cannot be told. The great defect of 
the age is the desultory character of its 
labor, comparatively but little effort 
being expended in steady, continuous 
labor. Wego off at a tangent, hoping, 
in religious matters for instance, to 
convert the world by some new patent 
process, to teach our scholars all the 
Biblical learning of the world after a 
brief half-hour’s study of the lesson 
text before us, to settle at a breath all 
the creeds, which have bothered Chris- 
tendom for eighteen centuries, and then 
to lay down our arms and wonder, 
“Why do not my scholars give their 
hearts to Christ?’ Tired of waiting a 
six months, we leate them discouraged 
to try some new field, or else to stay at 
home on Sabbath afternoon. Oh, when 
shall we learn to stick to a thing till we 
have conquered, till we have attained 
our heart’s desire! So slowly, if neces- 
sary, may indeed be our progress that 
we may not perceive it, but working on 
assured that the God of the seed-time 
and the harvest will eventually, in his 
own good time, gather his own harvest. 
Oh, for strong men—men full of God’s 
grace, full of love, of energy, of per- 
severance, of one idea, determined to 
do God’s work in their own sphere the 
very best that it can be done.— The Sun- 
day-School Helper, of Pottsville. 











For The Sunday-School Times. 
FRANKLIN'S TOAST. 


T a State dinner somewhere, a 
Frenchman was called on for a 
toast, and he gave in substance this: 
“France; may she be like the ‘moon, 
dispelling darkness by her benignant 
light.” 

An Englishman was then next called 
on and gave this: “‘ England; may she 
be like the sun, the joy and strength of 
the earth.” 

And then Franklin, as an American, 
was called on for a toast, and he gave 
this : 

“ America; may she be like Joshua, 
who commanded the sun and moon to 
stand still, and they obeyed him.” 

It is grander to be a true man like 
Joshua—Jehovah’s help—than to be 
moon or sun in all their glory. C. 











WORK. 


Strong gales keep the clouds from raining; 
Work lulls the sad heart’s complaining ; 
Through the task and the toil runs the yearn- 
ing ache, 
Yet Duty grows dear for her own grave sake, 
And muscles are stronger for straining. 
Each life has some prize for gaining; 
Each woe has a balm in its paining ; 
So we seek for it long in faith and prayer, 
For thé finger of God is everywhere, 
While the days are dawning and waning. 
Though the mildew its bloom is staining, 
The rose has some scent remaining: 
Through the darkest hour, still trust in the 
light ; 
What the hand has to do, let it do with its 
might— 
Strong gales keep the clouds from raining. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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JoHN Pounps, the London cobbler, 
was poor all his days, but the hundreds 
of neglected, ragged, dirty children, 
who gathered into his shop to learn of 
Jesus and his love, were made rich by 
his life. The founder of ragged schools 
was poor, but he made many rich. 
Well might the Earl of Shaftesbury 
say: “John Pounds deserves a higher 
monument than any man in London.” 
It is not wonderful that five hundred 
children followed him to the grave. 
They had been blest by his life. They 
had found the true riches by the poor 
shoemaker’s instructions, 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE DISCONTENTED PINELING: 
A STORY OF HOME AND 
CHRISTMAS. 


BY HENRY CHRISTOPHER MCCOOK. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A Christmas Tree at Last. 


HE car that was to carry the load 
of Pinelings to the city stood at the 
depot. The Pet was hustled in with 
all the rest of his neighbors, and with 
many more. He didn’t like that. It 
ruffied his leaves and bent his boughs 
and made him feel very uncomfortable. 
“But that'll be over by and by!” 
murmured he, “and then—” His heart 
jumped at the very thought. 
Not a peep did he get of the country 
as the train flew along. The first 


glimpses that he had of the sky was 
through the open gangway of the freight 
depot when he was li out of the car 


and tossed into a wagon. He was in 
the city at last! The wagon rumbled 
down Market Street. ‘‘ What crowds 


of people! What numbers of horses 
pol wagons! What rows of houses! 
Oh! what beautiful sights!” Such 
were the Pineling’s exclamations as he 
nodded his head and danced and shook 
with the jogging of the wagon over the 
street pavement. The sights that met 
his gaze as he passed the gayly dressed 
windows, all trimmed out in their 
Christmas finery, were to him a con- 
tinual wonder. and delight. He was 
sorry when the wagon stopped, he so 


longed to see more of the city. “ But 
by and by !—I can wait.” 

He was near a market-house. Such 
crowds and crowds of people! with 


baskets and turkeys, and bundles and 
chickens, and parcels and, dear me! it 
dizzied his head to see them all, and to 
watch the busy, bustling, chattering 
throngs worming in and out, and sway- 
ing back and forth, and hurrying and 
skurrying along! 

“Whew! how cold it is!” everybody 
said, but on they went, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, boys and girls, big bundles, 
little bun les, brown parcels, white 
ga red parcels, blue parcels—and 
all! 


Far up and down the street ons 
the curb stood rows of green trees of 
sizes and shapes. “ But they can’t be 
Christmas trees,” thought the Pet. Just 
opposite was a tall, tall house, with great 
ass show-windows, in which were 
eautiful ornaments of all kinds. The 
Pineling could see quite into the shop. 
The counters were covered thick with 
candies and chocolates in every shape; 
beautiful ornaments hung on the walls 
and through the room, and crowds of 
ladies toed at the counters buying the 
tempting things. There was a tree 
there too—not a very large one, but oh, 
how gayly dressed |—that a queer-look- 
ing, white-bearded old fellow. was hold- 


ing up from his shoulder. “ That must 


be a Christmas tree, I reckon,” thought 
the Pet. “Won't it be grand to live 
in such a lovely place, and have such 
crowds of beautiful ladies come to see 
me!” His meditations were suddenly 
disturbed. 

“This is just the one for you, miss,” 
said Tom, in a cheery voice, as he 
picked up the Pineling and stood him 
out by himself on the sidewalk. ‘“ You 
can’t find as handsome a tree as that in 
the city, ’msure! Look at it!” 

The Pineling gave a little queak of 
surprise as he looked into the faces of 
the lady and young miss who stood ad- 
miring him. It was Aunt Maggie and 
Margie, the very little maid whose 
story had first set his poor head longing 
for the ga: city, She didn’t know him 
though. He elt a little disappointed 
at that, but stretched out his limbs and 

erked DS his head and looked as 
right and pretty as he could. 

“How much did you say?” asked 
Aunt Maggie. 

Tom answered something that the 
Pet could not understand, and then the 
lady took out her purse and gave Tom 
money. A big boy shouldered the de- 
lighted Pineling and carried him away 
through many streets and past multi- 
tudes of gay shops. 





*Entered according to Act of Congress, b: 
poy HO MoCoon in the Office of the Li Mig 
rian of Congress at Washington. | 
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“ That’s the house, I reckon,” mut- 
tered the big boy, gee up a card in 
his red and chapped hand. 
“N-um-ber?”—but I mustn’t tell 
- ig number he spelled off that 
ca 
Never had the Pet even dreamed of 
such beauty as that which opened be- 
fore him when he was carried into the 
parlor. Such frescoes on the ceiling !— 
ah! the sky and the stars that he used 
so to admire at nights from his moun- 
tain home, what were they to that? 
Such pictures on the walls! What was 
Tuckahoe Valley in its fairest summer 
dress to these? And the great, shining 
mirrors !—ah ! they were different things 
from the mountain spring in which he 
had been used to study his good looks ! 
“All set round with solid gold, too,” 
exclaimed the Pineling, who didn’t 
know about the trick of gilded frames. 
Then the a furniture, the bright 
carpet, the bronzes and the marbles !— 
why, it seemed a very fairy palace! In 
one end of the parlor, raised upon a 
low platform, was a toy-garden and 
park as large as a good-sized door. A 
neat fence surrounded it, with open 
There were gravel-walks, flower- 
eds, trees and plants; an orchard ; a 
park with little toy-deer ; there was a 
iage with prancing ponies and live- 
ried servants coming up the drive; 
gentlemen and ladies and children 
walking through the grounds, with dogs’ 
capering, around them; there was a 
little lake, with live gold-fish and a toy 
boat and toy swans; a barn; a barn- 
yard filled with chickens and turkeys ; 
a pasture-lot with cows and calves and 
horses and colts, and a tenant’s house ; 
and then, the centre of all, a beautiful 
Swiss cottage, with open windows and 
doors, with ladies and gentlemen and 
children on the verandahs, a carriage 
standing at the porch, and a real little 
fountain playing in a circular plot in 
front of the hall door. All these beau- 
tiful imitations were made out of moss 
and evergreens, and toys of wood and 
iron and lead. The lake? Ah! that 
was a pan of water sunk into a hole 
chiseled out of the plank on which the 
park and garden were laid out, the 
anks or shore being dressed with moss, 
like the rest. 
Just back of the Swiss cottage rose a 


mound, representing a cliff or side of a 


hill; it was a rough block of wood 
covered with moss. In the centre of 
the block was a deep hole, and in this 
the Pineling was placed. There he 
stood, towering far above all, the ob- 
served of all observers. — 

Ah! it is a grand thing to be a Christ- 
mas tree, no doubt. But that was not 
all. During the whole of the day be- 
fore Christmas, and until late Christmas 
Eve, Aunt Maggie and Uncle James 
and Margie and two pretty young ladies 
who had come to spend Christmas were 
busy hanging upon the Pineling can- 
dies and cornucopias and shining balls 
of all hues, and stars, and strings of 
beads, pink-colored pop-corn, birds and 
butterflies, and lady-apples, and wax 
fruits, and tarletan-stockin , sewed to- 
gether with bright-colored yarn, and 
stuffed with bons; and—but I cannot 
stop to.tell you of all the goodies and 
pretties which covered that wonderful 
tree. Then, last of all, an angel with 

old wings, holding a trumpet in his 
Rend; was hung from the ceiling, just 
above the tree-top; and then the wax 
tapers and Chinese and Japanese lan- 
terns were fastened on with wire, _ 

All this time the bell had been going 
Jingle! Jingle! And_ the. waiting- 
miata kept running in with parcels and 


packages of all kinds. at a ‘time 
they had opening them! The pack- 
ages for the children were pl in a 


basket near the tree. At last the good- 
nights were said, and the lights were 
turned down. But before long the 
Pineling saw Kitty, the waiting-maid, 
come slyly in with a great pile of bun- 
dles of various sizes, that the different 
members of the family had given her, 
and lay them in the basket. = = ° 
CuartTer VII. 
Christmas Morning. 


The Pet heard loud shouting and 
laughing in the chamber overhead, 
mingled with the patter:of tiny feet— 
the children had all rushed into mam- 
ma’s room to wish their first Merry 
Christmas. oft ott 

Breakfast’ was over. All the family 
walked two by two, arm in arm, into 
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the parlor, There was a general scream 
and dance of cdanuaion OF the smaller 
children; and when this had quieted 
down they had family worship. A 
chapter was read about the Babe of 
Bethlehem, the angels and the wn 4 
herds, all of which the Pineling thought 
was very pretty. Then a Christmas 
carol was sung, and Uncle James of- 
fered prayer. 

Now the windows were shut and the 
tree was lit up. When it was all ablaze, 
Willie stood by the tree and recited a 
poem, beginning— 

“'Twas the fight before Christmas and all 
through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” 

Everybody clapped hands heartily. 
* Next come the b ristmas gifts,” said 
Uncle James. The basket was piled 
full of them; and such a jolly time as 
there was when they were distributed ! 
It was very strange—everybody got 
just what he wanted! And nobody 
suspected what he was going to get! 

one of the family was forgotten. 
The servants were in the parlor alon 
with the rest to see the tree lit up, an 
they, too, received presents from every 
one. How happy they all were! Baby 
Bob capered around in highest glee. 

“Isn't dis nice?” he cried. ‘“ Oo-oo- 
ee. “Tismas is jolly, a’n’t it, papa? 
Mos’ as good as Miss Wilson’s Sunny- 
’eoo! |” 

All this time the Pineling stood 
thinking of—what? Was his heart 
melted into kind thoughts of his own 
dear home at this scene? Not he! He 
was watching himself in the great mir- 
ror. ‘ How he did shine and sparkle! 
How fine he was to be sure! Ah, 
wouldn’t the Tuckahoe Valley Pinelings 
envy me if they knew of all this? I 


would like to have mother and father | 


and the boys and girls seeme! They 
would open their eyes, [ warrant. And 
they didn’t want me to be a Christmas 
tree? Well, they may stay out there 
on the old home-fiat if they please, 
but I like this better. Hurrah! Good 
luck to Merry Christmas say I! This 
is the life for me.” 

For a whole week the Pineling stood 
in all his glory. Crowds of children, 
yes, and of old folks too, came in to see 
that beautiful tree. It was the hand- 
somest in the neighborhood, everybody 
confessed. Uncle James and Aunt 
Maggie and Margie kept continually 
clipping off the pretty things and 

iving them to the little visitors, which 
the Pineling did not like very well; he 
was afraid that they might mar his 
beauty, gad didn’t like to part with his 
finery. then they kept hangin 
others on, so that he was séoonclied 
somewhat to what he called in his 
heart the “ robbery.” 

One night there was quite a large 
party of little ones. It was Aunt Mag- 
gie’s Sabbath-school class. There were 
all kinds of pleasant games. The tree 
was lit, the children joined hands and 
skipped around it, while Margie played 
upon the piano. Once more they cir- 
cled around, singing a sweet song as 
they marched. 

hen Uncle James said: ‘‘ Now we’ll 
strip the tree!” . 

“Dear me!” screamed the Pineling, 
“ what does this mean?” 

The young lady visitors and Margie 
were busy with scissors clipping off the 
toys and candies, while Thnt Maggie 
distributed them to the children. ip! 
—queek /—clip !|—queek /! Every snip 
of the shears brought out a cry from 
the poor Pet. Not an ornament was 
left. He was stripped bare! There he 
stood in the midst of the toy garden 
and park as naked as when he had first 
entered the parlor! Oh! oh! wasn’t 
it cruel? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
What Came of It. 


The little folks left. Aunt Maggie 
rang the bell. “ Kitty,” said she, as 
the waiting-maid came in, “the tree 
has become quite dry. See how it sheds 
the leaves already. Be careful when 
you take it out in the morning, and 
clean up the carpet nicely. 

“And what shall I do with it, 
mum ?” 

“ Throw it into the ash-box, Kitty.” 

“Oh, auntie,” cried Margie, “ don’t 
do that! It is too bad. Can’t we keep 
it a little while ?” 

Aunt Maggie smiled. “ Well, Kitty, 
put it into the cellar, then.” 





How dark it was in the parlor that 
night. There stood the discontented 
Pineling waiting, watching through 
the long, weary hours to know what 
harm all this might mean to him. He 
couldn’t understand clearly, But he 
felt that some awful evil was overhang- 
ing him. 

The hall-door opened and Kitty en- 
tered. Back went the window-blind ; 
the bright morning light poured in 
upon the desolate Pineling. He glanced 
at himself in the mirror. 

Why, what had made him appear so 
brown and withered? Was it the anx- 
iety of that weary night? It was 
hard to think it, but he did not look 
nearly so handsome now as in the old, 
old days on the mountains! Ah, those 
old days! That dear old home! 

As Kitty bore him away, through hall 
and kitchen, and cast him into a corner 
of the dark cellar, his heart went away— 
away back to the pleasant times and 
loved faces of the dear home-flat ! 

“ Alas! if I had only been content 
to stay at home! Father Pine was 
right—the Christmas tree does pay 
dearly for its snort season of gayety 
and grandeur and dissipation. Oh, 
this is a bitter, bitter lot! If I could 
only be back again, how gladly and 
contentedly would I bide in the home 
and place that-heaven had appointed 
me,” 
The days passed on. The dust gath- 
ered over him; his leaves were yellow 
and dry and hard—most of them had 
fallen off. All beauty and comeliness 
were gone. The — wove webs 
among his limbs and through his once 
glossy hair. There he lay alone. Even 
little Margie had forgotten him. 

One day Kitty came and tossed him 
into the ash-box. He was carted away, 
and dumped into a deep gully that was 
being filled up, and there, buried under 
the city rubbish, lies the discontented 
Pineling. Was it only an accident— 
or how came it?—that just as the cart 
passed the parlor-window, Margie was 
seated at the piano singing the dear old 
song : 

““'Mid pleasures and palaces though I any heen 
Be iteverso humble there’s no place like home.” 


And as the cart rumbled up the street, 
there mingled with the clatter of its 
wheels the subdued sound of the chorus : 

“ Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

Dearest and happiest home.” 
t Upon the mountain-side, in the old 
home-flat, stand, as in the old days, 
Father Pine and his family. The snow 
lays like a white blanket on the face of 
Tuckahoe Valley, and hangs like woolen 
comforters upon the head and shoulders 
of all the Pines. They are all as green 
and beautiful asever. The wind whistles 
chill around the mountain-top, but the 
happy family care little for that. They 
make the best of the winter, and they 
know that the summer will come. But, 
winter or summer, they are content 
with their own dear home. Do they 
ever think of the Pet? Ah, yes, but 
they never heard of him more. 

THE END, 





PHEBE PALMER, 





T will take eternal ages to tell the 
story of her evangelistic labors. 
Newcastle, Sunderland, Penrith, Mack- 
lesfield, Darlington, Isle of Wight, still 
feel her overmastering influence. The 
Duke of Wellington’s blind soldier, 
seventy years of age, both eyes put out 
in battle, was led by a little child to the 
communion rail, and while prayer was 
being offered, on his blasted vision eter- 
nal light broke in. And the soldier in 
the Queen’s employ, drafted for India, 
stood up in the meeting, in the red 
jacket uniform, and said: “Pray for 
me wherever I go, that I may be faith- 
ful. You look at my red jacket, but if 
you could see under it you weuld see a 
white and blood-washed robe.” At 
Windsor the musicians of the Queen’s 
band, instruments under arm, stopped 
and looked and listened, and then and 
there heard the voice of Christ from 
this woman's lips, and took Christ with 
them back to the palace. And the po- 
lice that stood at the door too, listening, 
even they surrendered themselves to 





the Lord who bought them. Places of 
iniquity cowered before her. Twenty- 
five thousand souls saved under the in- 
strumentality of Phebe Palmer! What 
a reward for earth and heaven! Iam 
amazed, also, at her power of prayer.— 
Dr. Talmage. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
“ MAKING BELIEVE.” 


BY “ THEODORE.” 


“NHILDREN often amuse themselves 
with a play called “making be- 
lieve.” There isscarcely anything which 
they see their parents and older per- 
sons engaged in, which they do not act 
over in this play. They make a visit 
or receive visitors. The doll has mea- 
sles or fever, and the doctor is sent for. 
A store is opened, and trade is vigor- 
ously carried on with bits of broken 
crockery. 

The other day I heard my little girl 
crying and complaining bitterly, as I 
thought, in a distant part of the house, 
and at once I called to her, asking 
what was the matter; with a ringing, 
cheering voice, she replied. ‘Oh, no- 
thing, papa, I was only making be- 
lieve, in play!” Since that time I have 
been thinking a good deal about much 
of our service in Christian life, and 
wondering whether I have not discov- 
ered the secret of the failure of much 
which passes for real earnest work and 
worship. Is it after all because we are 
not in serious earnest, but like the 
children in the play, only making be- 
lieve? If our worship is not the out- 
pouring of the soul in the spirit of the 
Psalmist, when he said, “ Bless the Lord, 
O my soul and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name,” need we wonder 
that God will not regard it? 

Praise is surely as high a service as 
prayer,—some claim that it more fully 
partakes of the glory of the heavenly 
state,—vet how seldom do we hear a con- 
gregation singing as if breathing out 
from their own hearts the sentiments 
of the hymns which they utter. 

A vast majority murder the music, 
and with it cripple and maim the sen- 
timents in the hymns, or else sit as 
critics to pronounce upon the perform- 
ance of the choir, whose whole atten- 
tion seems to be absorbed in securing 
for themselves the praise of men re- 
gardless of giving praise to God. Is 
not all such “ service of song’? mere 
child’s play; “ only making believe?” 
If the worship of God is to be con- 
trolled by those who know nothing of 
his fear, nor feel his love; if our con- 
gregations allow godless criticism. 
that may know something of music, 
but is utterly ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of worship, to control the sweet, 
solemn service of praise, the worship in 
song becomes a sham. In every such 
case it becomes weights instead of 
wings to the soul. Satan can make 
the house of God his hunting-ground as 
well as the den of vice, if Christians are 
willing to fence off a part of their ser- 
vice and leave it to him and his ser- 
vants. The angels looking and listen- 
ing in many of our sangtuaries, it is to 
be feared, carry away the sad report of 
the service of song, “The people are 
only making believe.” 

Is not the service of prayer in a large 
degree powerless and profitless, for the 
same reason? We Protestants look in 
pity on the poor Romanist, who prays 
over a string of prayers as he counts 
his beads. Might we not look wherein 
we are better than they if our utter- 
ances proceed not from the heart? The 
poorest stream of thought is fouled as 
it passes over “ feigned lips.” 

n our confession of sin; in our ac- 
knowledgment of mercies; in our re- 
quest for gifts and blessings, especially 
those of a spiritual kind, the words 
may be all right, but they mean noth- 
ing and so avail not. God looks through 
every covering and says, “ It is not real 
prayer. It is only make believe.” We 
send up the vessels of beautiful words 
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but they are empty of real desire and 
God regards them not. We swing the 
censer and say, “ Lord, look upon us!”’ 
but there is no incense in the censer, 
nor any live coal from the altar. ‘ The 
fervent, effectual prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much,” but the prayer 
which, like the child’s play, is “only 
make believe,” is mockery. With work 
as well as worship there is no reward 
where it is “only making believe.” 
There is a vast difference between do- 
ing work and playing work. 

So long as the world sup that 
believers are “in fun” and not in 
“earnest,” the world will care little 
what they say or do. ‘“ Make believe’ 
fire won’t burn. ‘“ Make believe” rods 
will not punish. ‘Make believe” re- 
wards will not cafl forth earnest efforts 
or self-denying sacrifices. The carnal 
mind ever says, “Let me alone,”— 
“Don’t disturb my peace ;” and the 
moment Christian life becomes a real 
aggressive power, disturbing and de- 
stroying sin, the conflict begins. Along 
this line the battle must be fought in 
each soul and in the world. It must 
be a real hand to hand conflict, not a 
sham fight for the entertainment of the 
lookers-on, or for the amusement of the 
combatants. Let the preacher, the 
teacher and every believer convince 
man that he is terribly in earnest, and 
not “only making believe,” or else he 
will utterly fail of success. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 
PARENTS SHOULD STUDY THE 
LESSON. 


ACH family circle should be a Bible- 

school. The parents are the teach- 
ers, and their children the scholars, 
Parents should study the lesson first by 
themselves. They should then study it 
with their children. And after the 
session of the Sabbath-school they 
should review it. Do they, as a class, 
perform this duty? No. They commit 
the religious education of their children 
to men and women with whom they 
often have no acquaintance. It is the 
fact that they have about as much 
knowledge of the lesson their children 
are studying as they have of the writ- 
ings of Confucius. They will spend 
time, anxiety and money on the apparel 
of their children that they may be 
dressed as well as, if not better than, 
their fellow-scholars, but are careless in 
regard to the lesson. They select the 
best schools and teachers for secular 
instruction, watch carefully their chil- 
dren’s progress in education and super 
vise their studies at home; but their 
acquirement of knowledge of God’s 
truth, that maketh unto salvation, is 
practically ignored. 

This neglect and indifference is by no 
means confined to those parents who 
are not professing Christians. Itisa 
well-known fact that the children of 
ministers, of elders, of deacons, and of 
“ shining lights” in the church are often 
conspicuously ignorant of their Sab- 
bath-school lesson. 

It is extremely difficult to procure 
teachers for Rtieth-aahca. Very 
many Christian parents will neither 
teach in the school nor at home! We 
sometimes feel that it would be infi- 
nitely better to close the Sabbath- 
school against the children of Christian 
parents, rather than by admitting them 
to tacitly encourage those parents in 
their neglect of duty! + BES Ps 











THE worst habit into which we can 
fall, is a habit of r mage, 4 for 
nothing is less desirable, less likely to 
amount to more than sighs and groans, 
than chronic regret. e have known 
those who pt, “0 boasted of the fre- 
quency with which they abandoned a 
sin only to renew it upon the first or 
second temptation. Soour New Year’s 
advice to the young, and to the older, 
if they need it, isto discourage mere 
spasms of resolution. We know a cer- 
tain political party which is always sin- 
ning and always being sorry for it— 
after the election! Give character a 
chance to crystallize, which it can never 
do, if the waters of life are always 
troubled by remorse or regret! Make 
the best a natural habit, and do not 
be forever in need of passing resolu- 
tions.— From an editorial in The New 
York Tribune. 
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A CHILDREN’S HYMN. 
BY MARY MAPES DODGE, 
From the sunny morning 
To the starry night, 


Every look and motion 
Meets our Father’s sight. 


From our earliest breathing 
To our latest year, 

Every sound we utter, 
Meets our Father's ear. 


Through our earthly journey, 
Wheresoe’er we go, 

Every thought and feeling 
Doth our Father know. 


Let us, then, be careful 
That our looks shall be 
Brave and kind gnd cheerful, 
For our Lord to see. 


Let us guard each accent 
With a holy fear, 

Fit our every saying 
For our Lord to hear. 


Let no thought within us, 
Hidden or confessed, 
Ever bring a sorrow 
To our dear Lord’s breast. 
Help us, O our Father! 
Hear our earnest plea— 
Teach Thy little children, 
How to live for Thee! 
—From ‘‘ Rhymes and Jingles.’ 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
PEACE NEWLANDS MISSION.* 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 








BY ELIOT MCCORMICK. 
CHAPTER III. 


LIDING perilously down the sloping 

roofto an adjoining house,and thence 
leaping across a space where the build- 
ings were separated, to a lower eleva- 
tion, the boys concealed themselves be- 
hind a large chimney just as their pur- 
suers appeared above the scuttle; and 
while watching the vain endeavors of 
the latter to discern their whereabouts, 
effectually cut off by the intervening 
alley, they had ample time for reflec- 
tion on their misdeed. 

Tom felt wretchedly guilty. He had 
a consciousness that he had done wrong 
beyond reparation, and experienced all 
the terrors of a suddenly-aroused con- 
science. He had gone about it in a 
hurry—carried it through on the im- 
pulse of a moment—and was only just 
now awakened to a sense of its conse- 
quences. He could not frame any ex- 
cuse to himself, or think of anything 
but the scene he had witnessed and the 
motionless figure whom his hand had 
struck down. He shuddered as he sat 
there behind the chimney, thinking 
how even then some one’s death might 
be lying at his door, and came to a con- 
viction, which he could not reason away, 
that his own cousin, little Peace, had been 
the object of his reckless and malicious 
folly. He remembered what he had 
said, not an hour before, about her dy- 
ing young and how he had scorned her 
piety, and he wondered, with the dull 
pain at his heart, if what he had done 
now were any worse than what he had 
said then. And with the train of 
thought, there came up to his mind one 
of the few verses he had ever learned, 
““Whoso hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.” 

And so half an hour passed, his only 
impulse after he could think at all 
being to get away somewhere from 
himself and his sin. So he rose me- 
chanically, when urged by his compa- 
nion, and made his way over the houses 
to a point where they could easily de- 
scend into the street. Benjamin 
jumped, and discovering a blue-coat, 
made a hasty escape. Thomas followed 
and fell into the arms of a grim police- 
man, who had been watching the vici- 
nity, and was aroused by the other’s re- 
treating footsteps. 

I don’t think the boy much cared. 
In fact it may have been rather a re- 
lief to him to have the responsibility 
taken out of his hands. So he made 
no resistance and even anticipated the 
o flicer by saying: 

'*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in 
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“‘T’m the one. It wasn’t the other 
fellow, so you needn’t go after him. 
Just take me along, and I'll tell all 
about it.” 

“You’re a nice young fellow, you 
are!” the policeman exclaimed, se- 
verely. “Go to disturbing people as 
never did you any harm, cat danger- 
ing the lives of hundreds of innocent 
children. S’pose there’d been a panic, 
you’d had more’n one killed, I guess. 
I’ve been watching for you, and now 
you come right along with me. Don’t 

ou be afraid I’ll mind the other fel- 
ow. I’m nosuch person. Bird in the 
hand, you know, young fellow !” 

And so they went along together, the 
officer confirming the boy’s worst ap- 
prehensions with his brief disconnected 
talk, and the boy utterly miserable and 
careless where he went, until they 
stopped before an imposing house on 
the corner of an adjacent street, and 
Tom found that his captor, unaware of 
his identity, was taking him into his 
own dwelling. 

The boy shrunk back from the stoop 
and appealed to the officer with a 
scared look, and the man seeing it 
tightened his grasp and muttered some- 
thing about not getting away now. 
Tom’s notions of courts and penalties 
were somewhat vague, but he would 
rather have faced the whole criminal 
bench at that time than his father. He 
had had experience of the parental 
wrath before now on many occasions, 
and judged what it might be on this. 
Yet, when the man turned away from 
his mute appeal, he set his teeth angrily 
and went up the steps in grim despera- 
tion. 

You can imagine with what exclama- 
tions of astonishment they were re- 
ceived by the servant who opened the 
door; and how the others hearing the 
noise rushed to the scene, peering curi- 
ously over the back-stairs; and how 
Mr. Newland, becoming aware of the 
disturbance, met them as they entered 
the parlor, Tom leading the way and 
the now bewildered officer tollowing. 

“What are you doing with my son?” 
Mr. Newland indignantly demanded. 

The officer bowed stiffly, and falling 
back a step said, 

“Tm takin’ the young man to the 
station-house, sir. The gentleman at 
the school told me I was to stop here 
and he’d go for to make a complaint,” 
looking around the room as if probably 
the gentleman would appear to cor- 
roborate his words. 

Mr. Newland uttered an angry ex- 
clamation. 

“But what for?” he asked, petulantly. 
“ What’s it all about ?” 

“Tm very sorry, sir, if he’s your 
son,” continued the officer, apologeti- 
cally and without reference to Mr. 
Newland’s question ; “ but if there’s a 
complaint to be made I’ve got to take 
him.” 

“ But what for?” with angry empha- 
sis. ‘“‘ What for, man; can’t you ex- 
lain ?” 

“Tsn’t it for enough?” asked the 
officer, waxing warm himself. “ Didn’t 
he do it all?” 

“ All what—why don’t you tell me— 
is the boy a thief, or are you an idiot ?” 
and Mr. Newland fairly glared at the 
man in his wrath. 

Tom pushed the officer one side. 

“You don’t know how to tell any- 
thing,” he said, contemptuously. “He 
means I threw bricks down the venti- 
lators over at the Sunday-school, sir, 
and soldid. They killed somebody, 
I suppose,” he added, recklessly. 

Mr. Newland actually started. That 
his son should have done this thing 
had not occurred to him, even while 
he saw the boy in the officer’s hands 
and remembered his capacity for mis- 
chief. 

“You!” he exclaimed, and his voice 
expressed all the wrath and contempt 
which Tom had apprehended. 

The boy had too much of his father’s 
pride to respond to such approaches. 
He met the gentleman’s eye without 
quailing, and answered not a word. 

“You !” the father repeated, with in- 
creased vehemence, ‘ Wasn’t there 
any other mischief you could invent 
than to terrify and injure young chil- 
dren? Didn’t you think anything of 
the place they were in? I wonder that 
my son is such a mean coward!” 

Tom winced under the scathing re- 
buke, and looked away from the gentle- 
man with the same scared expression 
he had shown on entering the house. 











“ You’ve been well brought up, sir,” 
continued Mr. Newland, no less se- 
verely ; “‘you’ve had opportunities of 
every sort and haven’t improved them ; 
you’ve had the benefit of home and 
parents, and have been educated in 
correct principles, and you go back on 
it all in this disgraceful way. I’m 
ashamed of you!” 

The boy’s mouth was set in an an 
look. His father’s words were acting 
as a counter-irritant to his own con- 
science and bringing him to a state of 
utter indifference as to the result. 

“What wickedness you’ve done to- 
day,” Mr. Newland went on, “I do not 
fully know. Iam sure, however, that 
it richly deserves punishment. I told 
you only yesterday I wouldn’t overlook 
another offense. You’ve grown beyond 
me, sir, and I shall let the law take its 
course.” 

Tom’s face grew a little paler, yet he 
looked steadfastly into his father’s 
eye. 

“One would think,” resumed the 
other, in the same cold, bitter tone, 
“that the consciousness of what you 
have done would make you feel at least 
unpleasantly. This seems to me one of 
the most dangerous symptoms of your 
disease, and T don't know any remedy 
except wholesome discipline, such as 
the law provides. Officer,” turning to 
the man, who had remained a sifent 
witness of this exhibition of parental 
authority, “you can do your duty. I 
sha’n’t interfere inthe matter,’ and he 
moved carelessly away, as though quite 
indifferent whether or not his son went 
the way of the transgressor. 

And then Tom was touched. His 
father might have gone on reproving 
all night and he would not have been 
moved. He looked on it with a 
certain sort of dread as one does 
at the prospect of physical pain, 
but wank make up his mind to bear it 
in the same way. But the indifference 
of manner reached him and crushed 
his spirit. To be scolded and punished 
was one thing, but to be cast out and 
left alone was another and a more un- 
bearable experience. 

For the first time his eyes dropped, 
and the hard lines softened from his 
face. He turned half aside, with a 
choking sensation in his throat, and 
stood apart utterly wretched, feeling 
not only the burden of his guilt, but a 
sense of abandonment by everybody. 
The tears which he could not keep 
back came into his eyes and he was 
too miserable even to wipe them away. 
And while he stood—it was not half a 
minute since his father had last spoken, 
but in that little time he had thought 
a great deal and come face to face with 
all the wasted chances of his life—the 
curtains separating this room from the 
next parted, and a fair young girl, 
whom Tom with a thrill of sudden be- 
wilderment recognized as his Cousin 
Peace, came slowly through the door. 

I don’t wonder that the boy was 
startled by the apparition, for his ner- 
vous system was already worked up to 
the highest pitch. Knowing nothing 
definite he had settled in his mind, 
there on the housetop, that his cousin 
was dead. It was wholly a matter of 
conjecture, to be sure, even as to the 
identity of his cousin, but so worked 
upon by his conscience and alarms as 
to amount to a positive conviction. 
And to see her appear not only alive, 
but in this totally unexpected place, 
was a severe strain on his credulity. 

He moved a step forward as she 
came slowly down the long room, so 
that they met at a little distance from 
the others. He saw how pale she was, 
noted her feeble step, yet hardly real- 
ized that she was his Cousin Peace in 
the body, and not until she spoke did 
he feel assured of the fact. 

With ready appreciation of his state 
of mind, she said, softly, 

“T was the only one hurt, Cousin 
Tom; and [’m quiteewell,” and then 
Tom was satisfied. 

I don’t think I can describe the re- 
action in his feelings. But, perhaps, 
you can appreciate to some extent, 
without a description, the immense 
comfort which came to him with those 
few simple-spoken words, and how his 
heart beat with a sudden throb of relief 
while he reproached himself for the 
harm he had caused her. 

“You’ve done wrong to leave the 
other room,” put in Mr. Newland, 
harshly. “‘ You know what the doctor 
said about keeping quiet, and here you 





are, not ten minutes in the house be- 
fore you are up and around.” 
“T couldn’t let Tom be sent away, 
uncle.” 
“Bhat’s the officer’s business, not 
’ 


ours. 

The child looked at the officer, whom 
she had already recognized as a friend. 

“T think it is my business, Uncle 
John.” 

Mr. Newland gazed at her in aston- 
ishment, as she stood there, calm and 
pale, disputing his prerogatives. 

“Tom oughtn’t to be sent away for 
me,” she went on, fearlessly; “ and 
there was no one else hurt. I know 
Mr. Warrington will forgive him, and 
I’m sure I do, now. I don’t think he 
meant any harm, uncle.” 

“ T haven’t anything to do with the 
matter,” he answered, brusquely. “ You 
had better go back to the other room.” 

The pale lips were compressed in 
gentle determination. 

“T know Tom did a mean and wicked 
thing,” she said, “ but I’m sure he’s 
sorry for it; and if he owns that, [ don’t 
know what more you can ask. The 
prodigal son didn’t do any more.” 

“T sha’n’t discuss the subject, Peace, 
and I insist on your leaving the room.” 

“ But it isn’t right, sir.” 

Mr. Newland scowled again, and 
waited an instant, seemingly perplexed 
by her determined resistance. With a ° 
vivid blush and sudden constraint of 
manner, his son stepped in between, 
interrupting the controversy. 

Tom was not a character to indulge 
in violent demonstrations. He despised 
sentiment and detested all petty weak- 
nesses. Yet there was honest penitence 
in his tone, a modulation of the voice 
from its usual abruptness and a lack of 
its ordinary self-assertion. 

“T hope you'll forgive me, Cousin 
Peace,” he said, manfully. “I’m very 
sorry.” 

It may have been the first time in 
his life that he had acknowledged a 
fault or asked pardon. And if it were 
done with boyish awkwardness and 
with hesitation of speech, it was obvi- 
ously as sincere as it was a hard thing 
to do. 

And Peace was ready to assure him 
of the forgiveness she had long since 
granted. 

“ Dear Cousin Tom,” she said, put- 
ting her little hand in his hearty grasp 
“Tm very glad to forgive you. And 
I’m sure your father will,” she added, 
suggestively. 

e hesitated an instant, and then 
turned to Mr. Newland. - 

“T don’t want to excuse myself, sir,” 
he said, bravely, “ but just to say that 
we—lI was in for fun, and never thought 
of hurting anybody. I know it wasa 
wicked thing to do, sir, and it was my 
business to think, and it don’t mend it 
any to say that I didn’t; but I want to 
say to you that I am awfully sorry for 
it all. It’s the first time in my life, 
father, I ever told you that,” and he 
looked into his father’s face with a 
frank, fearless gaze, that was very dif- 
ferent from the bold stare of a few mo- 
ments before. 

Mr. Newland was still more per- 
plexed. 

“ Your conduct is very creditable to 
you, Peace,” he said at length, over- 
looking his son; “but it is a very 
easy thing to say one is sorry, and ask 
for forgiveness.” 

She stood before him, half leaning 
against a chair, her earnest face = 
turned to his, the blue eyes wistful 
meeting his stern look, and the pale 
lips pressed tight together witn the de- 
termination to say nothing that might 
be ay agers 

I do not know that there was design 
in her words as she asked the next 
question. It was so naturally suggested 
by her uncle’s last remark, that it is 
not necessary to account for it on any 
other ground. Moreover, I think that 
for the time Peace did not remember 
she had any other interests to serve 
than that of Tom. 

“ An easy thing!” Mr. Newland re- 
peated, emphatically. 

“Ts it an easy thing, uncle?” she 
asked ; and the question struck home. 

Surely he had forgotten the twelve 
years’ strife with its difficulties; the 
constant mental struggle on this very 
point; the wearing contest of honor 
with pride; the humiliation of his false 
position; the evasions and shifts he 
had so long practised ;—forgotten them 


(Concluded on page 29.) 
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LESSON Iv. 
@or Sunday, January 24th, 1875.) 











SUBJECT: 
PREPARATION FOR CONQUEST. 


TEXT :—Joshua 5:91. 


®. And the Lord said 
unto Joshua, This day 
have I rolled away the 
renroach of Egypt from 
offyou: wherefore the 
name of the place is 
called Gilgal unto this 
day. 

10. And the children 
of Israel encamped in 
Gileal. and kept the 
passover on the four- 
teenth day of the 
month at even. in the 
plains of Jericho. 

18. And they did eat 
of the old corn of the 
— = the morrow 
after the passover, un- 
leavened cakes and 
parched corn in the 
selfsame day. 

12. And the manna 
ceased on the morrow 
after they had eaten of 
the old corn of the 
land; neither had the 
children of Israel man- 
na any more; bntthey 
did eat of the fruit of 


the land of Canaan 
that year. 

43. And ft came to 

ass when Joshua was 

y Jericho, that he 
lifted up his eyes and 
looked, and behold, 
there stood a man over 
against him with his 
sword drawn in his 
hand: and Joshua 
went unto him, and 
said unto him, Art 
thou for us, or for our 
adversaries? 

14. And he said 
Nay; but as captain of 
the host of the Lord am 
T now eome And 
Joanna fell on his face 
to the earth and did 
worship, and said unto 
him, What saith my 
lord unto his servant ? 

15. And the captain 
of the Lord 8 host said 
unto Joshua. Loose thy 
shoe from off thy foot, 
for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy: 
and Joshua did so. 








EAD along with the lesson the first 

five verses of the 6th chapter. The 
second verse of chapter 6 should be read 
in close connection with verse 15, 

How far from the river did the children 
of Israel encamp, and how far from Jeri- 
cho? What is meant by the “ reproach 
of Egypt?” When was the passover in- 
stituted, and why? When had it been 
last observed? What are “ unleavened 
cakes,” and who is designated by the 
“captain of the Lord’s host?’ Give 
some account of Jericho. 


The Connection 

with the preceding lesson is close and ob- 
vious, and the events transpired within a 
few days, at the same place. On the 
tenth day of the month the memorial 
stones were set up, and the tents pitched. 
The effect of this sudden and unexpected 
invasion was to strike fear into the hearts 
of the people of the land. The awe men- 
tioned by Rahab as resting on the minds 
of the inhabitants of Jericho had increased 
to a panic, their hearta melted and cour- 
age failed, and instead of opposing the en- 
trance or advance of the Israelites, they 
seem to have retreated within their forti- 
fications to await the issue. (5:1.) The 
attack upon the city was not made at once; 
certain important duties had to be per- 
formed, and the people and their leader 
alike prepared for the campaign on which 
they were about to enter. This prepara- 
tion constitutes the subject of 


THE LESSON, 

In discussing which, let us notice the 
religious ordinances observed, the 
physical refreshment enjoyed, and 
——e manifestation vouch- 


I. The Ordinances Observed, 
by which their trust in God was strength- 
ened. The two ordinances of the Old 
Testament Church, corresponding to bap-,. 
tism and the Lord’s supper now, were cir- 
cum@ision and the passover. The first was 
instituted at the time of the covenant with 
Abraham, as a seal of tie righteousness of 
faith ; the second was ordained at the time 
of the exodus from Egyp*, as a memorial 
of deliverance. These rites had been ne- 
glected during the long march through 
the wilderness, and a generation had | 
grown up without the sign of the cove- 
nant, and consequently disqualified to 
keep the passover, the national festival 
divinely appointed. It became necessary 
that the rite be performed, and thus the 
second day apent in the land was devoted 


‘had been, though not the only 





to that religious duty, When it was done, 
God said the reproach of Egypt was rolled | 
away ; hence the name given to the place | 
of encampment, which was neither city, | 
town nor village, only an extended plain, 

Gilgal, which means “rolling.” Thereproach | 
reers to the taunts and railings of the | 
Egyptians, who ridiculed the Jews in 


their migration to the promised land, 
s.iying iat Jehovah had brought them 
out to destroy them. (Ex. 32:12; Num. 
14: 13-16.) This reproach seemed to 
rest upon them so long as they were left 
to wander about ; but now, thia rite was a 
sign and seal of their relation to God as 
hia people, a practical recognition of the 
Abrahamic covenant, and a pledge that 
God would at last give them a home. 

After the circumciaions, on the 14th 
day, the passover, which had been ne- 
glected since they left Sinai, thirty-nine 

ears before, was now duly celebrated. 

his was the third passover of which an 
mention is made ; and, like the two whi 
preceded it, was kept under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. [When and under what cir- 
cumstances was the first kept? Where 
and how was the second observed? The 
first was just on the eve of leaving Egypt 
—this is just as they enter Canaan. ] 

The scene was one of deep solemnity 
and thrilling interest. A vast plain cov- 
ered with widespread tents, wherein thou- 
sands of families were gathered to engage 
in a solemn, social, spiritual service; a 
nation performing a sacred rite, aa an act 
of reverent worship—keeping a feast of 
thankful remembrance and of blessed hope. 
The celebration of this sacred, national 
festival at this time was well fitted to in- 
spire religious fervency and enkindle na- 
tional enthusiasm and impart hopeful 
courage, 

Thus were the people spiritually pre- 
pared for the serious and solemn work 
they had to do. Their covenant with God 
was renewed, and the ark of the covenant 
recognized as the symbol and assurance of 
the divine presence, guidance and protec- 
tion. 


Ik. The Refreshment En- 


joyed, 
by which their sense of self-reliance was 
strengthened. During their journey manna 
y, the chief 
means of subsistence, and this fell around 
them, without any care or effort on their 
part. Now such means were neither ne- 
ceasary nor the best fitted to develop their 
energies, and train them to become the 
conquerors of nations; so after the provi- 
sions they had prepared on the east side of 
Jordan were exhausted, they had to forage 
for their supply, for the manna ceased, 
and they regaled themselves with the pro- 
duce of the land—parched corn and fruits. 
The rest and refreshment thus procured 
at Gilgal, prepared them physically, as the 
sacred solemnities had animated them 
spiritually, for their assigned task. 
Henceforth the ark took the place of 
the cloud; the appointed ordinances be- 
came the channel of divine communica- 
tion, rather than miraculous manifesta- 
tions, and personal effort and human en- 
ergy and industry were aided, but not 
supplanted by divine supply. Their suc- 
cess, though made certain by divine pro- 
mise, and secured by divine succor, was 
made to depend on the conditions of fear- 
leas valor and soldierly endurance. It is 
thus that God deals with us now. Indus- 
try is the law of wealth, temperance of 
health, application of culture, and cour- 
age of conquest. What man can do, God 
has not promised to do for him. Means 
and opportunities are placed within our 
reach, and we are expected faithfully and 
energetically to use them, and ask and 
look for God’s blessing. Self-reliance must 
accompany trust in God. 


Itt, The Manifestation 
Vouchsafed. 

Joshua resolved to proceed at once, but 
before him lay the populous city, fortified 
with walls and gates, and strongly gar- 
risoned with men prepared to defend it 
with the courage inspired by despair. He 
was as yet without the munitions of war, 
and his troops were untried in such a war- 
fare, and had never laid siege against any 
strenghold. For the peculiar duty before 
him, he needed special qualification, 
Having retired doubtless for meditation 
and prayer, probably during the night, 
there appeared to him a man with a drawn 
sword. The valiant hero fearlessly ad- 
dresses the seeming intruder, in order to 
ascertain whether he were friend or foe, 
and learned that he was a heavenly 
visitant, a captain or prince of Jehovah's 
host, leader of the angelic army. 1 Kings 
22:19; Psl. 148: 2; Psl. 108: 21. 

Joshua respectfully salutes him, and 
asks his message, regarding the visitant as 
superhuman, though not divine. The an- 
gel then bids Joshua put off his shoes, for 
the place was holy. Then, recalling what 
Moses doubtless had often recounted to 
him—the transaction at the burning bush— 
he recognized at once who this heavenly 
messenger really was, obeyed him and re- 
ceived instructions from him as to his 
conduct in the expedition on which he 
had entered. (See Chap. 6: 2-4.) In refer- 
ence to this manifestation, notice the per- 
son, the place, and the purpose. 


1. The Person. The same 
| who is elsewhere styled the angel of the 
presence—of the Lord—of the covenant— 
who appeared to Abram, to Moses, to 
Jacob, and to Maneah, who is often iden- 
tified with Jehovah, and is called 
Jehovah (Lord) in Chap. 6:2. He is 
above all other angels, sustains a peculiar 
relation to God, in the Old Testament, 
such as Jesus does in the New, and may 
be held to be the incarnate Word, the 
second person of the glorious Godhead, 
whom we worship as Christ our Lord 
the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the express image of his person. 

2. The Place. (a) By Jericho, in 
presence of danger and difficulty, where 
strength and courage and heavenly succor 
were greatly needed. God is a 
master, a gracious sovereign. 
no man 
When help is most needed it is near. He 
rests on the stern of the tempest-toased 
vessel. As thy day so shall thy strength be. 

(b) It was aleo near Gilgal, the place of 
privilege. Joshua had just been in pro- 
strated communion with God, in the use of 
his appointed ordinances. His mind was 
open to receive the divine message. God 
grants all the grace we are capable of re- 
ceiving and using. If we would renew our 
strength, we must wait upon God. If we 
desire large gifts we must prepare our 
hearts to receive them. We must brin 
our pots, if we would have them filled. If 
you carrry a filled or a filthy pitcher to 
the spring, what will you bring back? 
What must you do if you desire to bring 
it back brimful of sparkling water ? 

3. The Purpose. (a) To com- 
fort and confirm Joshua, What the appear- 
ance at the bush and the glory by the 
cleft of the rock were to the wise son of 
Amram, this visitor at Gilgal was to the 
valorous son of Nun. With a fearless and 
unfaltering step, he trod through many a 
sanguinary battlefield to his quiet resting 
place, the Mount Vernon of Palestine. 

(b) To give practical directions for the 
conduct of the war and ample assurance of 
its issue. This was clearly indicated by 
the unsheathed sword in his hand, keen for 
the defence of Israel, and for the slaughter 
of her foes. Joshua recognized his su- 
preme commander, received from him his 
marching orders, obeyed them and was 

* crowned with success. 
Learn. 

1. Our Duty. To wait regularly 
on all the ordinances of God, private and 
public, personal and social. Notwith- 
standing the excitement connected with 
the crossing of the Jordan, pains were 
take to mark the hand of God in the 
transaction. The first thing done at the 
encampment was to erect a memorial to 
the praise of the God of Israel, and the 
first ten days were spent in religious ex- 
ercises. So we should never allow any 
business or pleasure to interfere with our 
religious duties in the closet, the family, 
or the church. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Abram (Gen. 17th). Daniel 


by the banks of the Ulai. The disciples in the 
upper room. Cornelius in his closet. Peter on 





He sends | 
a warfare at his own a | 





the housetop. Paul at us, and Jesus at 
his baptism. 

2. Our Privilege. Though no 
captain of the Lord’s host may personally 
appear to us, we have his promise: “ Lo 
I am with you.” We may ever have God 
| on our side in the journey and battle of 
life, and if God be for us, who can be 
agiinst us? If we seek divine guidance 
we will get it. God on our side, a com- 
| fort and a joy. 

3. Our Hope. Ultimate and com- 
plete triumph over all our foes, even of 
death itself, and an incorruptible inheri- 
tance in the heavenly Canaan forever. 
May we all meet there ! 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 





LOOKING UNTO JESUS, THE 
AUTHOR AND FINISHER 
OF OUR FAITH.— Hebrews 12: 2. 














The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 


Topic: 
Preparation for conquest. 
Golden Text: 

“Looking unto Jesus, the author and 

finisher of our faith. 
Narrative : 
The Passover. Captain of the Host. 
Leading Thought: 

Gratitude for Mercies to Prompt Active 

Servi 


Studies for Teachers: 


Sx. 12: 3-17. | John 6 : 31-38. 
Numbers 9 : 1-5. Ex. 3:1-8. 
Lev. 23: 4-14, | Eph. 6: 11-18. 
Ex. 16: 1-36. 


NORMAL HINTS. 


HO can tell what it is to conquer? 
Get the children’s ideas of it, and 
then explain the meaning of conquest. 
By a few review questions get before the 
class the past and present position of Is- 
rael. All were encam within the 
promised land, the memorial stones set 
up, and they waiting for further instruc- 
tions. Near them a strongly fortified city, 
beyond and around them kings and 
nowerful tribes of people living in the 
land where God had brought them. 

The story of their coming, of the pillar 
of cloud and of fire that had gone before 
them ; the divided Jordan and the crossing 
over of such an army was quickly known 
among the heathen, and they knew that 
some mighty power had led and protected 
them. Do you know that the same great 
God can turn the hearts of men as he had 
turned the rivers of water? See what he 
did to these heathen kings; their hearts 
** melted with fear and there was no spirit 
left in them any more.”’ 

Teacher, from the picture of the devout 
worshipers at Gilgal take this truth to 
your own heart, and then, as grace will 

given, impress it on every child. 

There can no real conquest for God 
without earnest preparation and commu- 
nion. ‘‘ Workers together with him’’ must 
have oneness of desire and purpose, must 
know Christ as Jacob did in the night’s 
wrestling, must love as John, sit at his 
feet like Mary of Bethany, constantly 
hear his voice, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I in 
you.” 

Moses’s tuition was forty years in the 
palace for education, forty years in the 
plains of Midian, with days of work and 
nights of meditation, befure becoming the 
chosen leader ; then forty days and nights 
in the mount with God before the forty 
years of wilderness travel. Elijah, forty 
days and nights in Horeb, then new com- 
missions of service given. Even to Christ 
our Captain: thirty years of humble 
home-lite; forty days and nights in the 
desert alone; during his ministry days of 
miracle and parable, preceded by nights 
of prayer. Gethsemane, the night before 
the cry ‘It is finished,” proclaimed the 
work of redemption done. 

At Gilgal, Joshua and the people waited; 
before work, worship. 

Unless all your class fully understand 
how, why and when the passover was in- 
stituted, teach it now. It may be ex- 
plained by telling the story, and drawing 
on the blackboard a door, with spots of 
red to represent blood, a basin, and a green 
branch to represent hyssop; but a better 
way, which will never be forgotten, is to 
cut out of thick, white paper or cardboard 
an outline door, drawing in pencil the 
panels, and using red ink or water-color 
paint in spots on side posts and across 
the top. This can be prepared at home, 
one pate explaining pin it on the black- 

a 


For scholars advanced enough describe 
the second passover at Sinai, one year 
after the going out from Egypt. Then, as 
graphically as possible, the pre tion in 
the encampment just over the Jordan, 
how the little children looked, wondered, 
asked questions when each father went 
through the flock and chose a pure white 
lamb without spot. Think what the chil- 
dren said, when at sunset on the four- 
teenth of April the lamb was killed, but 
not a bone broken, and then roasted 
whole with fire, and eaten with songs of 

raise, a memorial of God's love and care. 
temind the children how Jesus observed 
the passover in his life on earth. 

Let them tell where and why he went to 
Jerusalem in boyhood, how old he was, 

«what happened. Tell them how he ate 
the passover feast in the upper room with 
his chosen ones, the night before his life 
was offered on the cross. Question if they 
understand the Lord’s Supper as a memo- 
rial of Christ our Passover. Tell where 
the people tarried to keep this passover. 
Gilgal, meaning, S rolling off, the reproach 
taken away. he heathen people had 
mocked the Israelites, saying that their 
God had taken them out of Egypt to die. 
Now they could say it no more, for he had 
kept his word, given the land long ago 
promised. Long ago, too, he had com- 
manded that they should not eat anything 
which grew in the land until they made 
an offering to him. They did as children 
should—jfirst obeyed, then enjoyed. 

The day after the passover they had 
pop of the corn which grew in the 
and; they pulled the green ears from the 
fields and parched them in their fires. 

Question as to manna.) The next day 
the manna ceased, no more need of bread 
from heaven when the earth yielded 
abundance. Joshua must have had anxi- 
ous thoughts about a great eity quite near 
their camp. It was crowded full of peo- 

le who knew how to fight, and around 
it walls high and strong. He was walk- 
ing near that city when suddenly there 
stood before him a man “ with a sword 


drawn in his hand.” 
Was Joshua afraid? Hethought of his 


people, not of himself; boldly 
Are you 


. 


for us or for our enemies?”® 
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The man answered, ‘As captain of the 
host of the Lord I have come.” Quickly 
the brave soldier bowed before him and 
worshiped, calling himself a servant, wait- 
ing to be directed what to do. Then the 
voice said, ‘‘ Loose thy shoe from off thy 
foot, for the place where thou standest is 
holy.” What made it holy? Because it 
was the Son of God who had come to talk 
with Joshua; and as he went on to tell 
how they should conquer, Joshua knew 
who it was, and that the Lord would help 
them. 

Jesus, before he lived on earth, some- 
times appeared to those whom God had 
chosen to do great services for him; he 
was with Jacob when he prayed all night 
(Gen. 32: 24-30): with Moses in the burn- 
ing bush, and told him, as he did Joshua, 
that it was holy ground. 

PRACTICAL TRUTHS. 


It is always best to make practical ap- 
plications, as they naturally come in the 
course of the lesson ; do not keep aii the 
solemn words for the close, else, when 
the narrative part is finished, long-drawn 
breaths wil] announce to you that interest 
is suspended, and listless, wearisome, or 
restless inattention will take away all the 
good you hoped to leave in the mind. 
After such as have memorized the Golden 
Text have recited it to assistant teachers, 
put on the board 

pencdebectnsnccessseseesticccosbacnndeotteiech{accesstenpeces 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 


(If you can draw, make under it the 
picture of a sword, and the word SPIRIT 
written upon it.) Then bring out some 
selected points from those here briefly 
grouped.as mere suggestions to be simpli- 
fied if used. 

The place, Gilgal ; so Christ rolls off from 
us the reproach and death of sin. The 
work, obedience; then enjoyment; the 
passover lamb, a type of the Lamb of God, 
for the sins of the world ; those who con- 
stantly look to Jesus receive strength and 
joy from him. Before any work, look to 

im for help; never do anything that you 
cannot look to him as you begin; never 
join in any play that you would be sur- 
prised or ashamed to see him standing by 
your side. Joshua was in his right place, 
thinking of his work, when the captain of 
the host came. What was in his hand? 
That showed Joshua that they must fight 
to conquer, but that God was on his side. 
David said, ‘‘The Lord is on my side, I 
will not fear; what can man do unto 
me?’ Their enemies were heathen, whom 
God wanted to punish ; so he wants us to 
fight sin. Every time you are angry, 
tempted to tell what is not true, to speak 
unkindly, act selfishly, fight against it. 
How? Looking unto Jesus. Impress that 
the kind of looking, not merely passive, 
must include asking, depending upon, 
expecting help. He gives the weapon ; 
his word the sword of the Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit helps the looking to Jesus, 
helps to understand the Word; and God 
sends that Spirit to those who ask for it. 
Then looking unto Jesus all your life you 
are safe. He will help you to conquer sin, 
and take you at last, when days of obe- 
dient work are over, to the land where you 
can enjoy forever 

LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 
Teach, explain, and sing: 
“Sure, I must fight, if I would reign ; 
Increase my courage, Lord ; 
I'll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by Thy Word.” 
tquaily appropriate for those who know 
the favorite hymn, ‘ Dear Jesus, ever at 
my side.” 


Monday— Exodus 3 : 1-8. 
; Twesday—Hebrews 2: 7-15. 
Wednesday— Hebrews 11 : 23-29. 
Thursday— Habakkuk 18-20. 

v John 6: 30-40. 
Rettig citestes 12: 1-12. 


Satu 
Sunday— Acts 7 : 41-50. 

















ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 








“4s In the Way of Conquest—a 
Leader.”’’ 





EMMA was 8 sweet little girl, six years old. 
One day she said to her mother, “ Mamma, | 
mean to begin at the new year to love Jesus.” 

“But,” said her mother, ‘ how do you know 
you will live till the new year?” 

Emma satsome moments without speaking. 
At a she looked up, with tears in her eyes, 
and said 


“ Perhaps I shall not. I will begin now; and 
then, mamma, if God lets me live, I shall bea 
Ch when the new year begins.” 





An African prince was sent on an embassy to 
the court of Queen Victoria, when he asked her 
to tell him the secret of Englan::’s greatness. 
The queen did not bring out her jewels, like 
Hezekiah, but, handing him a tifully 
boung 6 y of the Bible, said, “Tell the prince 
that i the secret of England's greatness.” 








“JT am not what I ought to be, Iam not what 
I wish to be, [am not whatI hope w be; but, 
by the grace of God, I am not what I was.”— 
John Newton. 





SOME years since there were a couple of gen- 
tlemen ssing through Rutland—the one ac- 
queintel with, the other a stranger in, the place. 
As they drew near the upper end of the town, 
the stranger, pointing to a building, asked, 

“W hat is that house oceupied for?” 

“That is the regular Baptist Church,” replied 
the acquaintance, 

A few hundred yards further on, the use of 
another edifice was inquired after, © which it 
wus replied, 

“That is the Christian Church.” 

“ah, yes!” 

As they entered the thickly-settled portion of 
the town, 

“Why, here is another church!” remarked 
the stranger. 

“ Yes, that is the Free Will Baptist Church,” 
said the acquaintance. 

Below the town, half a mile, they came to 
another house. 

“ That is the Presbyterian Church,” remarked 
the acquaintance. 

“ Weil, I declare!” said the stranger, ‘‘ Rut- 
land has the most forts to keep the devil out, of 
any piace of its size that I ever saw.” 





A MINISTER in Brooklyn was once called upon 
by a business man, who said, . 

“TI came, sir, to inquire if Jesus Christ will 
take me into the c »ncern as a sileut partner.” 

“Why do you ask?” said the minister. 

“ Because I wish to be a member of the firm, 
and do not wish anybody to know it,” said the 
man. 

Ihe reply was, 

“Christ takes no silent partners. The firm 
must be ‘Jesus Christ & Co. ;’ and the names of 
the ‘ Co.,’ though they may occupy 4 suburdi- 
nate place, must all be written out.on the sign- 
board.” 


A FATHER and his son were in company, 
when, w the question, * What will you take two 
drink ?” the sun replied, ‘I'll take what father 
takes.’ The thought of his responsibility 
flashed upon the father, who answered, “1 ll 
take water.” Another choice might have sent 
his son into a drunkard’s grave. 
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BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 





PREPARATION FOR CONQUEST. 





SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


ircumcision. 

amp at Gilgal. 
elebrating the Passover. 
essation of Manna, 
anaan’s fruits. 

aptain of the Lord’s host. 


——10:-——-- 


ISRAEL’S PREPARATION. 


URIFICATION. 

ASSOVER KEPT. 
ARTAKING OF FOOD. 
ROSTRATION BEFORE GOD. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PREPARATION, 


OOKING UNTO JESUS. 

AY ASIDE EVERY WEIGHT. 
IVE IN THE SPIRIT. 

OVE ONE ANOTHER. 





UT ON THE ARMOR OF GOD. 
RESS CLOSE TO CHRIST. 


Pores: AND FAITH. 
ROVE YOURSELVES. 





THE SINNER’S PREPARATION. 


EHLD THE LAMB OF GOD. 
ELIEVE ON THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
ORN AGAIN. 
REAK OFF SATAN’S YOKE. 
i 


ISRAEL'S OUR 
REPROACE.. 


S-erving Satan. 
I-dolatry. X-niquity. 
N-eglected rite. N-egiecting salvation. 


ROLLED OFF AT 


ILGAL. 
OLGOTHA. 


S-lavery. 


0. --— 


TWO QUESTIONS: 


“WHAE =: 


TWO ANSWERS: 


saith my Lord unto His 
servants?” 

wilt Thou have me to 
do?” 





ae ITY.” 


HRIST.” 


esiege the 
elieve in 





66 nd Joshua did so.” 
re we obedient.” 


—0: 
THREE COMMANDS: 





“Prepare Vero m EET THY GOD.” 


OUR HEAB15§,” 





| 
| 


A WEEKLY REVIEW. 


BY JOHN B. SMITH. 





[Notr.—This Review is suggested for Sab- 
bath, January 24th, and is designed to imme- 
diately precede the class exercises, and to pre- 
pare the way for them by bringing a to 
mind the ground recently passed over. The 
questions are mostly simple, that they may be 
asked and answered very rapidly, and may 
secure the participation of the youngest scho- 
lars. Time: Three or four minutes for all the 
questions except the last. | 





Of what nation are we studying? 

What are they called in the New Testament? 

What book of the Bible are we studying ? 

What book just before it? 

What book next after it? 

Who was the leader of the nation? 

How long had he been in office? 

Who was his predecessor? 

What had been Joshua's relation to him ? 

Who made Joshua leader? 

What law book was he directed to study ? 

With what endeavor? 

With what result? 

Over what river had Joshua led the nation? 

Into what land? 

At what season of the year? 

Near what city of the enemy? 

By what means? 

How did the priests show their faith before the 
waters were divided ? 

How did the people show theirs? 

Where did the priests stand while the people 
were passing over? 

Suppercing what? 

What was built where they stood? 

Where was another memorial built? 

Of what? 

Why ? 

What practical truths did we learn from the 
lesson of last Sabbath ? 


PROGRAMME 
FOR A BIBLE-SCHOOL SERVICE. 


BY JOHN B,. SMITH. 


For January 24, 1875. 
PREPARATION FOR CONQUEST. 


Notx.—Let the organ play a voluntary while 
the school is assembling, and let members of 
the school, as they come in, leave their library 
poamm with their orders, on the table by the 

oor. 




















2.00 P.M.—_OPENING EXERCISES. 

The school to rise at a silent signal from 
the Superintendent, and remain standing 
till after the recitation of the Golden 
Text. 

Superintendent: O give thanks unto the 
Lord ; eall upon his name: make known 
his deeds among the people. 

School: Sing unto him, sing psalms 
unto him: talk ye of all his wondrous 
works, 

Sup’t: Glory yein his holy name: let 
the heart of them rejoice that seek the 
Lord. 

All; Seek the Lord and his strength : 
seek his face evermore. 

Respongive Reading of Lesson. 

Closing with the concert recitation of 
the Golden Text of the day. 
2.05.—Singing : 

“My faith looks up to thee.” 

That the pertinency of the following 
reading may be seen and felt, it needs to 
be introduced with remarks like these : 

The Israelites were just entering into a 
new country and a new life. They did 
it well. They put God first. They drew 
nigh to God in an open profession of his 
name before his enemies, and he drew 
nigh to them. Let us read some of the 
blessings promised them for steadfast 
obedience. 

2.10. Responsive Reading: Deut. 
28 : 1-8. 

Sup't: God says to us now as he said to 
them then, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be added.”’ 
Let us pray. 

2.13.—Prayer, closing with the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which ali unite. 

2.16.—Notices. 

2.19.—General Review Exercise by 
Superintendent. An - illustration of 
what this may be is given in another 
column. [‘‘The Weekly Review,” pre- 

ared by Jobn B. Smith. Ep.] 
2.26.—Class Exercises. 

2 58.—Warning Bell. 

3.03.—Singing: 

“Oh we are volunteers.” 
3.07.—Review from the Desk. Prac- 
tical applications of the lesson of the day, 
given by the pupils, may be the basis of 
this exercise. 

Jel7.—Singing : 

“‘ All hail the power of Jeeus’ name.” 
3.21.—Closing Exercise. 

Sup’t: Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth* them that fear 
him. 

School: The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting, upon them that 
fear him. 

Supt: Bless the Lord, ye his angels, 
that excel in strength, that do his com- 
mandments, hearkening unto the voice of 
his word. 

School: Bless the Lord all ye hosts; ye 
ministers of his. that do his pleasure. 

All: Bless the Lord. all his works in 
all places of his dominion ; bless the Lord, 
O my soul. 

3.22.— Distribution of Library 
Books, The Times, journals, magazines, 





lesson papers, &c., to the teacher of each 
class. 

3.23.—Gradual dismission by the 
teachers ag their pupils shall be supplied, 
and the parting words be said in each 


class, 

Each class should be provided with a 
box, marked with its name and number, 
which should be kept at the library. Into 
this the Librarian puts its books, &e. A 
sufficient number of pupils may be de- 
tailed as distributors, taking three boxes 
each, and delivering them to each teacher 
in less than one minute from the striking 
of the signal bell. 

In large city schools, and also in some 
mission schools, this mode of dismission 
wonld doubtless be impracticable; but in 
ordinary church schools it is thought to 
have some advantages over any other. 
The different time occupied by different 
teachers prevents any rush or confusion, 
and the opportunity for free and informal 
conference of the teacher with his class is 
of great value. 








The Commentary. 





Joshua 5 : 9-16. 





9. But especially thus must the Christian 
soldier begin his spiritual warfare, nor 
ean he face any of his enemies without 
“the circumcision of the heart’ as the 
internal “seal of the righteousness of 
faith, and the ratification of the new 
covenant, between a reconciled God and 
his soul.” —Seott. 


The reproach of Egypt: That is, the re- 
proach which Egypt cast upon Israel, 
that they were entrapped in the desert. 
Exodus 14: 3.—Crosby. 


10. We may well imagine that the people 
of Canaan were astonished at the strange 
motions of the enemy. When soldiers 
take the field they are apt to think 
themselves excused from religious exer- 
cises, yet Joshua opens the campaign 
with one act of devotion after another. 
He took the right method. That is apt 
to end well which begins with God.— 
Henry. 


11. Parched: Roasted—a simple and pri- 
mitive preparation, much liked in the 
East. The grains of wheat in the har- 
vest season, while they are not yet thor- 
oughly dry and hard, are roasted in a 
pan or on an iron plate, and constitute a 
very palatable article of food: this eaten 
along with bread or instead of it.— 
Jamieson. 

He now prepared a table before them 
in the presence of their enemies. Psalm 
23 : 5.—Henry. 


12. The manna ceases on the 16th day ef 
Nisan, and now the provision sprepared 
on the east of Jordan stands them in 
good part, until they can obtain a full 
supply from their new land.—Crosby. 


13. A man: Jesus our Lord, the prince of 
his Father’s host, appearing to him who 
was a type of him, at Jericho, with a 
drawn sword, promised to be the de- 
fender of his people.— Usher. 

The angel, who suffered himself to be 
worshiped, and by whose presence the 
place was sanctified, so that Joshua was 
to put off his shoes, no doubt was he 
whom all the angels in heaven wor- 
shiped.— Patrick. 

To Abraham, in his tent, he appeared 
as a traveler; to Joshua in the field as 
a man of war: Christ will ever be to his 
people what their faith expects and de- 
sires.— Henry. 





LESSON BULLETIN 
POR THE 


FIRST QUARTER OF 1875. 





1, Jan’y 3. Joshua Encouraged. 
Josh. 1: 1-9, 
2, Jan’y 10. Crossing the Jordan. 
Josh. 3: 14-17, 
3, Jan’y 17. Memorial Stones, 
Josh. 4: 4-9. 
4, Jan’y 2A. Preparation for Con- 
quest. Josh. 5: 165. 
5. Jan’y 31, Jericho Taken. 
Josh. 6: 12-20. 
6. Feb’'y 7. Achan’s Sin. 
Josh, 7 : 19-26. 
7. Feb’y 14. Ebal and Gerizim. 
Josh. 8: 30-35. 
8. Feb'y 21. Caleb’s Inheritance. 
Josh. 14: 6-15. 
9. Feb’y 28. The Land Divided. 
Josh. 18: 1-10. 
10. Mar. 7. The Cities of Refuge. 
Josh. 2: 1-9. 
ll. Mar. 14. The Altar of Witness. 


Josh. 22: 21-27. 
Joshua’s Warviug. 
Josh. 23: 11-16. 
. REVIEW. God's Mer- 
cies te Israel. 
Josh. 24: 1-13. 


. Mar. 21. 


13. Mar. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1875. 





Ws have received $3 for Chloe 
Lankton, from a friend in Washington, 
Penn’a.; also $7 from S. E. W., 
Chelmsford, Mass. 





Bishop WYLIe’s article, on our first 
page, starts afresh the always pressing 
question for Sunday-school and Church 
consideration— What shall we do 
with the big boys?” His answer is 
worthy and wise. 





BETHANY Sunday-school, in this 
city, is enjoying the exercises of her 
dedication week while we write. A 
description of the new building and a 
report of the services will form an at- 
tractive part of next week’s issue. 





THE programme of a Sunday-school 
session, prepared for a specific Sabbath, 
—January 24th—will be found to be 
very valuable to many superintendents. 
In fulfillment of our promise, we shall 
furnish several of these during the 
year. 





ATTENTION is specially called to the 
Weekly Review, by John B. Smith, in 
our Lesson columns. It is an admi- 
rable idea, well carried out. We should 
like to see the method pursued in every 
Sunday-school in the land; and 
shall do our part in bringing it about 
by furnishing a Weekly Review for 
every lesson of the year. 





THE Christmas and New Year’s cele- 
brations have been as numerous as 
ever. Scores of accounts of them come 
to us. We cannot begin to publish 
them. One spirit seems to have per- 
vaded all, JOY reigned. May the 
spirit of these blessed holiday times de- 
scend into all the days and weeks of this 
new year of grace, and be upon parents 
and children, teachers and scholars 
perpetually. 





TuHE January meeting of the Presby- 
terian Sunday-School Association of 
Philadelphia, will be held on the even- 
ing of the 12th inst., at quarter before 
eight o’clock, in Tabernacle Church, 
Broad above Chestnut Street. The 
Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, will deliver an address on “The 
Complete Mission of the Sunday-school 
Teacher, and How it is to be Fulfilled.” 
It is a very comprehensive subject, and 
the Doctor’s ability to handle it well is 
unquestioned, We recommend all Sab- 
bath-school workers, who can do so, to 
attend the meeting. The Association 


will be glad to have the brethren of 


other denominations present. 





Tue effect of association in the class 
is perhaps not often enough studied by 
the teacher. He is urged to study each 
scholar. This is well. But it is not 
enough. You may know the nature 
and habit of each one of your boys, in- 
dividually. It may be that you have 
acquired this knowledge by very patient 
study of boy-nature in general and of 
your boys in particular. It may have 
cost you many visits to your scholars 
homes, many a walk and confidential 
talk, and months and even years of 
effort. You have taken in many cases 
what will orly have been the first step! 





A boy alone is a different being from a 
boy with other boys. Study now the 
effect of the class association on 
him. Watch the influence of boy upon 
boy. Use this knowledge right and you 
will possess yourself of the key to open 
one of the great difficulties in class 
work—that of gaining the undivided 
attention of all your scholars at one and 
the same time. Depend upon this, at 
any rate, that you will not secure such 
attention by simply asking for it, never 
so kindly, nor by demanding it never so 
positively in terms, or peremptorily in 
tones. You must secure it by knowing 
your class—and of course by giving 
them something to attend to. 





It is very true, as the San Francisco 
Bulletin has it, that “too many queer 
persons—eccentric, singular and natur- 
ally small and pedantic, enter upon the 
business of instructing.” But it is 
equally true that the “ business” has a 
modifying and mollifying effect upon 
natural tendencies. Especially is it 
true of religious teaching. The teacher 
is a better man and woman for his call- 
ing—that is, if he is good for anything 
at all in it. There never has been a 
statement of the effect of teaching upon 
those engaged in it finer than that 
which Paul has made in the question 
that admits of only one answer: “Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself?” 





THe Week of Prayer is beginning 
with earnest services. Solemnity and 
fervor have characterized the meetings 
thus far. More than usual longing has 
for months been felt by God’s people in 
this city, for a revival of religion in all 
the churches, and for a great awaken- 
ing in the whole community, The 
blessing has not yet descended. But 
the faithful faint not. The news from 
abroad is a constant reminder that God 
has not forgotten to be gracious, and 
while “the whole round world is bound 
by the chains of prayer at the feet of 
God,” on this first week of the New 
Year, many hopeful hearts expect to 
receive the blessing. May it come with 
power upon our favored land! 





THE first number of The Normal 
Class, the new monthly published by 
the Sunday-school Department of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is out. 
We congratulate the editor, Dr. J. H, 
Vincent, on its helpful character and 
its beautiful appearance. It is very at- 
tractive toaSunday-school eye; its forty- 
eight duodecimo pages being full of just 
the material that the studious Sunday- 
school worker knows how to prize. A 
fine steel plate portrait of the vener- 
able Dr. Tyng forms the frontis- 
piece. Editorials, Scripture historical 
sketches, illustrating the current les- 
sons, a full definition of the Normal 
Class idea, with a course of studies laid 
out, and a full equipment of in- 
structions how to begin and proceed 
with such a class,—general illustra- 
tions, questions, news and notes, will 
convey an idea of the scope and con- 
tents of this first number. It is alto- 
gether a good idea, well begun—a credit 
to the cause. It is not designed to su- 
persede The Journal, published by the 
same society, nor to interfere with any 
other lesson helps. Indeed, we claim it at 
once as an adjunct and supplement of 
our own paper, for it should be taken 
by all who take The Times’ It is in- 


tended to form a permanent volume of 
Sunday-school topics, and -will, when 
its monthly parts are bound in shape, 
ornament and enrich any teacher’s li- 
brary in the land. All hail and wel 





come to this new helper in the great 
field of Bible study ! 





SUGAR-PLUMS IN THE SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL. 

E most decidedly disagree with 

him. For our part, we think 
that sticks of candy are a means of 
love, if not of grace and growth, to the 
children. A dear man of God, gone to 
his rest, believed in the “gospel of 
sugar plums,” and dispensed it gene- 
rously and religiously, as he walked 
among the children of Philadelphia, to 
win their hearts to himself and to the 
pleasant ways of wisdom. And our 
dear old grandmother, bless her me- 
mory! understood it when she brought 
herself, with her reticule, regularly as 
New Year’s rolled round, the precious 
silken bag stuffed with candies and 
cakes, as generously full as was ever 
Santa Claus’s plethoric pack with pres- 
ents for the good children. No! We 
don’t believe with him. The memory of 
a happy childhood rises to refute his 
scandal on a generation gone. 

He is a pastor. He says that in re- 
viewing his twenty years’ ministry, he 
sees that the general work of the 
Church,—the work, we infer, which he 
himself has d6ne, or has been engaged 
in doing, among the old folks,—has 
been growing and healthful; but he 
thinks that “the Sunday-school of to- 
day is not as good as that of twenty 
years ago.” Hesays that “ there is too 
much to amuse and to please in the 
Sunday-school,” and despondingly pre- 
dicts that “if things keep on, in time 
the little ones will be presented with a 
stick of candy, and the older members 
with coffee and segars !”” 

Thanks to some warm, young hearts 
in old bodies, the first stage has already 
come! The candy-stick is here! Fora 
week it has ruled us. It has been our 
baton of leadership and power. We 
have smiled at its sway and yielded not 
only ourselves but our little ones to it. 
Eliminate the candies from our Sun- 
day-school festivals and home feasts, 
and what are they; and what would be- 
come of Christmas times like these, out 
of which so many thousands of merry 
children have emerged the happier and 
better for it all? And, pray, did they 
not have sugar plums in the Sunday- 
schools of twenty, yea, twice twenty, 
years agone? The first recollection in 
our own Sunday-school career is of an 
old-time Christmas celebration that was 
bright with lights and sweet with 
sugared knicknacks. Keep the sweets 
in your Sunday-school work, brethren ! 
The acids come all toe quickly, too 
many and unbidden. 

Then, the “ coffee’’ for the older mem- 
bers. Well, what? Or the tea? If 
we had more Sunday-school confer- 
ences over the tea-cup and around the 
coffee-urn, we might perhaps be less 
cynical, and see eye to eye more 
clearly in much of our work, and, after 
the wholesome manner of our English 
brethren, make still more socially sweet 
and strong “the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love.” 

As for the “segars”—this anxious 
pastor has somehow stepped into a non 
sequitur. His fears are groundless, as was 
the good cup of Mocha he last quaffed 
from that elaborately ornamented 
China; or—shall we venture it ?—as 
unsubstantial as the puff of smoke that 
so gracefully curled from the fine Ha 
vana that regaled his after-dinner siesta 
yesterday. For, not to institute an im- 
pertinent inquiry into personal habits, 
is it not altogether likely that this 
pastor is a follower of Spurgeon, doing 





all things, even to the smoking, to the 
glory of God? 

Brethren, don’t mind the cynics. 
Stick to the candy. It is a good thing. 
A thousand times better than vinegar 
for persuasive purposes. Use it more 
and more, if need be. We only insist 
that this and other attractions be 
availed of with an ulterior high and 
holy purpose, to make the little ones 
love the place, love you, and through 
you the Giver of all the good things 
that, few enough at best with most of 
them, get into their young lives. 





USES OF ANALOGY. 


HERE are certain peculiarities of 

style which mark the productions 
of every original writer. The themes 
treated may differ widely, but there 
will be certain similarities which will 
mark them as the works of one author. 
So it is with the works of God. His 
works are div@sified. Some of them 
pertain to matter and some to mind. 
We find marks of his character in all 
his works—analogies which indicate 
the same author. The perception of 
these analogies is interesting and 
useful. It should constitute a por- 
tion of the training of the young. 
The habit of observing analogies 
often leads to the discovery of new 
truths. A plant, having certain char- 
acteristics, is found to possess cer- 
tain curative properties. A similar 
plant is found. Analogy suggests that 
it may possessthe same curative powers. 
An experiment is made, and the result 
is avaluable addition to our knowledge. 
In this way a large portion of the most 
important physical discoveries are 
made, 

Analogy also leads to the discovery 
of moral and spiritual truths. A cer- 
tain course of culture has been followed 
by beneficial results. Analogy suggests 
that a similar course of culture will be 
followed by similar results. Experi- 
ment confirms the suggestion, and a 
new method of mental exercise is 
adopted among the means of education. 
Analogy is the basis of all our les- 
sons from experience. A certain ap- 
plication to the soil of a certain field, 
producedan abundant crop. We infer 
that a similar application to another 
field will produce an abundant crop. 
When we say, “we know from experi- 
ence that this piece of heated iron will 
set wood on fire, if placed in contact 
with it,” what we call knowledge 
from experience is simply inference 
from analogy. 

Analogy is a most important means 
of illustrating truth. A truth is stated, 
but the statement is not understood. 
An analogous statement is made relating 
to something which is understeod, and 
by the light of the analogy the state- 
ment is understood—the truth is seen. 
The power thus to use analogy is of 
great value to the teacher. In fact, it 
is indispensable. He may have the 
power of seeing truth clearly, and of 
stating it truly; but if he lacks the 
power of illustration, that is, the power 
of perceiving and of using analogies, 
he will fail as ateacher. Hence, the 
teacher should be trained to perceive 
analogies which exist between material 
and moral truth,and between all de- 
partments of knowledge. 

So great is the value of analogies, 
that they have been carefully collected 
into volumes for the use of teachers. 
These volumes have met with a great 
sale, owing to the fact that they were 
supposed to meet a want deeply felt. 
They have been useful, no doubt. Dry 
fruit is better than no fruit, But the 
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teacher should not rely en materials 
cut and dried, and made ready for 
use. Teaching is a living process and 
should have as little of dead forms 
about it as may be. A more excellent 
way is to have the teacher educated to 
perceive analogies. Every analogy 
thus acquired has a freshness and force 
that no second-hand one can have. 

The analogies which have not yet 
been observed are inexhaustible. No 
one need fear that he cannot find 
enough for use. Let him give his at- 
tention to the matter, and look for re- 
semblances between the different de- 
partments of the works of God, and 
the different departments of knowledge, 
and he will be sure to find them. 








THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


BY JAMES H. KELLOGG, 


to be an occasion of very unusual 
importance. It will be the first Inter- 
national Sunday-school meeting since 
the great lesson system has become 
fairly world-wide in its adoption. The 
locality of the Convention is to be in 
one of the great centres of commercial 
and religious power. Baltimore is one 
of the most thrifty and prosperous of 
the seaboard cities of the continent. 
Its Sunday-school people will, doubt- 
less, accord a noble welcome to the 
delegates who seek its hospitality for 
purposes of such important conference. 

In the first place, there ought to be 
a large gathering at the Monumental 
City. I do not know whether the Con- 
vention will be a delegated one, or 
otherwise. But any “live” county or 
city organization, or large and pros- 
perous school, can afford to send a 
representative, as a spectator, and pay 
all his expenses for the good he can 
bring home. Secondly, it ought to be 
eminently a practical meeting. The 
great managers of the International 
Lesson scheme should be there to talk 
of their plans, and tell us how best to 
make it effective and more and more 
acceptable. The great mission workers 
should be there, to tell us how to make 
glad and fruitful the waste places in 
city and country. The great singers of 
Sunday-school song should tell us 
how to sing the songs of Zion, new and 
old, in the places of Scripture study. 
Those brethren spiritually great, whom 
God has blessed with a double portion 
of grace and of the Holy Ghost, should 
be there and tell us how to win the 
soul to the love of Christ and to the 
love of the truth. A multitude of faith- 
ful laborers should be there to gain new 
inspiration for the toils and trials of 
the coming years. 

As yet we are not advised of the 
Committee’s preparations. But they 
should be fresh, generous, and free 
from “rut’’ and routine. They should 
be divorced from any purpose merely 
to glorify individual names or works. 
The best, choicest, sweetest, purest, 
most nourishing, comforting, helpful, 
and every way rich provision should be 
made for the coming host of Sunday- 
school workers. 

The International Convention should 
be a model for all other Conventions in 
the sweeties of its spirit, its economy 
of time, its thorough instructiveness, 
its fraternal joyfulness, its mighty 
power to rouse enthusiasm, to re-awaken 
zeal and re-equip the world’s Sunday- 
school army. 

The teacher’s work will, of course, be 
the absorbing theme. How to prepare, 
how to impart knowledge, how to reach 
the heart with Bible truth, how to 
mould the pupil’s thought and. life, 





hew to guide and encourage and help 
the scholar; these, and similar points, 
may be presented by numbers of the 
world’s best minds and hearts to uni- 
versal edification. 

The Baltimore Convention ought to 
be a long way above any of its prede- 
cessors. To fail of this will be to dis- 
appoint much earnest and just expec- 
tation. It should prove the great Con- 
vention centre, if I may so speak, of 
intelligence and zeal, and holy im- 
pulse, and consecrated feeling. It 
should be a meeting, the very name of 
which will send a thrill of hope through 
the heart of the Christian world. 


| Notes. 


The Fourth of July will come upon the 
Sabbath this year. 




















A certain late superintendent was locked 
out! Served him right. He won’t be 
late again, he says. 


The Earnest Worker, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, gives its readers a weekly lesson on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 








Ten teachers in a Congregational School 
in Chicopee, Massachusetts, were present 
every Sabbath last year. Good record. 

One of the teacher’s functions is that of 
a physician. Does he exercise it? He 
would heal others. Is he himself healed ? 








Twenty-seven teachers in a certain Sun- 
day-school in—no matter where—were 
absent last year and left their classes un- 
supplied with a substitute. 


A large school, and not an addition to 
the church from its membership, to show 
for fifty-two weeks of teaching by forty- 
four teachers ! 


The death is announced at >Leipsic of 
Prof. Tischendorf, the discoverer of the 
“ Codex Sinaiticus,” the oldest Greek text 
of the New Testament known. 








Stockport has the largest, but they say 
that Gloucester has the best, Sunday-school 
building in England. This js as it should 
be in the town of Robert Raikes. 

The daily New York Tribune gives a 
paragraph to the history of the Inter- 
national Lesson scheme—with the names 
of the Committee having it in trust. 


Our Bible Teacher tells of a pastor who 
eats the lesson leaf, notes, comments and 
all! and advises those who only nibble at 
the lesson to try the fervent brother’s 
method. 


We don’t quite like it, but what are you 
to do when your town has no place big 
enough for your Sunday-school celebra- 
tion, and you have to take it to the Opera 
House on Christmas night ? 








The noon-day teachers’ meeting held 
every Saturday, in Chicago, is an institu- 
tion. It is crowded. The Adyance Illus- 
trated Bible Studies says that every school 
in the city feels its influence. _ 


The Mission Leaves, organ of the Cen- 
tral Morning Mission, of Detroit, has flow- 
ered into The Sunday Guest, a beautiful 
monthly, conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. 
B. Atchinson, and by H. Hitchcock, the 
superintendent. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, recently read a very thoughtful 
paper on “ Religious Education,” at a meet- 
ing of Sunday-school teachers, held in To- 
ronto. We shall hope to give extracts 
from it. 


Wheeling’s English Lutheran Sunday- 
school always has a great celebration at 
Christmas time. Pastor Barnitz knows 
what a celebration is. The occasion 
usually has to be repeated. The school 
numbers 633 teachers and scholars. They 
must go into their new chapel, or keep 
some of the lambs out in the cold. 7000 





bricks and $1,225 were raised for the new 
building. The Rev. W. OC. Schaffer, of 
Grafton, made adelightful address. Every- 
body was happy. It is the greatest work 
among the children in West Virginia. 


The Rev. F. N. Peloubet has published 
through U. D. Ward, of New York, a vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Select Notes on the International 
Lessons.” It is an excellent commentary, 
with maps, &c., and will be a helper of 
teachers in getting the weekly lesson. 


A very pertinent question for the be- 
ginning of another year: “ Are we work- 
ing for definite results, or in a ‘ happy-go” 
lucky’ way, vaguely hoping that some 
good may be done?” The Sunday-School 
Journal asks it. We repeat it. 





The time has passed, says an earnest 
superintendent in his annual report, when 
a teacher can look over his lesson between 
the morning service and the Sunday-school 
and satisfy his class or his own conscience. 
A week of study, and of thought, is not 
too much to be given to each lesson. 


A Philadelphia daily, that ought to 
know better! wickedly says: “ Yesterday 
most of the Sunday-schools in this city 
had their Christmas celebrations and candy 
distributions; and now about twenty-five 
thousand boys have suddenly lost their 
yearning for religious instruction.” 








It is known that some substances will 
act chemically by their mere presence, not 
entering themselves into the union which 
they are necessary to effect. It is a good 
illustration of the personal influence of 
the Sabbath-school teacher that we find in 
The National Sunday-School Teacher. 





Col. Hicks, an American resident in 
London, and long a prominent Sunday- 
school worker, believes that much of our 
success as Americans in the Sunday-school 
work is owing to our holding of Sunday- 
School Conventions. The Colonel proves 
himself in this to be an accurate observer. 





We were glad last week to take the 
hand of Mr. Thomas C. Miller, of Fair- 
mount, one of the leading Sunday-school 
and Young Men’s Christian Association 
workers of West Virginia. Be sure that 
we prize the calls of visiting brethren. 
Our “sanctum” door is never closed to 
them. 


St. John’s M. E. School, in Brooklyn, 
had ite usuai grand Christmas celebration, 
lasting several days, and as full of song as 
the best singers and finest organ in the 
city could make it. The programme itself 
was a song in type. Friend Knapp takes 
the lead in joining the highest art with 
the most earnest religious work and wor- 
ship. Praise to St. John’s. 


The First Presbyterian Sabbath-school 
of Bay City, Mich., is run by committees, 
and, according to The National Teacher, run 
satisfactorily. These committees are nine 
in number, namely: On “ Finance,” 
“ Care of the Poor Children,” “ Entertain- 
ments,” ‘Sabbath-school Hospitality,” 
“ Spiritual Growth,” “Special and Concert 
Exercises,” “ Library,” “Attendance” and 
“* Music.” 


The new journal, The Normal Class, 
takes some shocking liberties with the 
names of editors of the different Sunday- 
school journals, 
riously to notice the gingerly compliment 
it pays to ourselves, but call the indignant 
attention of the reader to the spicy com- 
ments it makes upon othefS! Because Dr. 
Pepper, of The Baptist Teacher, helplessly 
owns to the initials G. D. B., it interprets 
his name to mean GooD, Black, Pepper, 
insinuating thereby that he sprinkles that 
commodity through all his paper! Then, 
without ceremony, it makes our brother 
Tyler, of The Presbyterian at Work, a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order, with which, we 
venture to say, he hasno connection. The 
Sunday-School World, it says, is full of Hall 
good things, and since English cockneyism 





We shall not deign se- 





could no further go, hit ’as the him-pun- 
ity to suggest that Dr. Haygood’s Southern 
Methodist Sunday-School Magazine, which 
it hacknowledges is Haygood one now, 
would be Haybetter one if hit would hadopt 
the International Series of Lessons! It 
grieves us to see the further irreverence 
with which it treats good Drs. Dulles, 
Breed and Newton, and the indignities to 
which it subjects the honored names of 
Trumbull, Rice and Hazard—the latter 
without thought of the risk incurred. We 
are at a loss to divine the motive for it 
all, and simply refer the reader to the 
periodical itself. Peradventure, he may 
discover, with us, what we believe to be 
the (V)incent-ive for all this scandalously 
un-Sunday-school-ish proceeding ! 





Furnished to The Sunday-School Times, 
HOW TO TEACH. 


BY J. BENNET TYLER, 





[From advanced sheets of a Normal-Class 
Book entitled “ Preparing to Teach,”—the joint 
authorship of Dr. John Hall, Prof. Wm. 
Henry Green and J. Bennet Tyler—to be pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion.) 


(joo? teaching implies thorough pre- 

paration. The lesson needs to be 
studied not only in the light of what is 
likely to be taught, but also with careful 
reference to emergencies likely to arise in 
teaching. To teach thoroughly and effi- 
ciently, one needs to know vastly more 
on any given subject than can possibly be 
taught at a single session. An unexpected 
question of a bright pupil often leads the 
poorly prepared teacher to feel most 
keenly the need of having studied all 
phases of the subject. Above all should 
the teacher endeavor earnestly to obtain 
clear and distinct views of the precise 
truth to be taught. It will be well to 
keep in mind the fact that good teaching 
is not an easy task. Let no one delude 
himself with the idea that the art is easily 
acquired. Appreciating the difficulties of 
the case, and firmly and squarely meet- 
ing them, is the first step in overcoming 
them. 

I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

While methods must always vary with 
circumstances and be adapted to the di- 
verse needs and capacities of teacher and 
taught, certain principles which underlie 
all methods are ever the same. It is im- 
portant to keep some of these in view. 

Simplicity. 

Simplicity in language should be care- 
fully sought. It isa prime requisite in 
writing and speaking, and is not less im- 
portant in teaching. Whilst we should 
never be senseless or childish or indulge 
in baby-talk in our teaching, we shall 
never go amiss in the use of short Saxon 
words. We should also carefully avoid 
the use of words which we do not our- 
selves fully understand. 

Clearness. 

Not only should choice be made of such 
words and phrases as will clearly convey 
our meaning, but we should strive so to 
teach that we cannot be misunderstood. 
A short word is always better than a long 
one. Words in common use among those 
we teach are better than such as to us may 
seem more choice or elegant. Call aspadea 
spade rather than an elongated implement 
of husbandry. Call home home rather than 
a place of residence. Call a blacksmith a 
blacksmith rather than an artisan in iron. 
While we often underrate the capacity 
and intelligence of children, we are apt to 
forget that their vocabulary is limited, 
and that they often get very imperfect and 
erroneous views of the meaning of words, 
and confound words of similar sound or 


construction, but with widely distinct 
meanings. Mr. Groser very appropriately 
says: ‘‘ Never use a hard word when an 


easier one will answer the purpose.” 
Using long, hard words is a very common 
fault—one that needs to be constantly 
guarded against. We should study the 
language in which our pupils think and 
talk. 
Ambiguity. 

It is often necessary to use words which 
have more than one meaning. Such 
words, when used in teaching or when 
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they occur in the Scriptures, should be 
carefully explained. ‘‘Tares among 
wheat” may sometimes suggest to a child 
rents in a garment, rather than the true 
meaning. 

Accuracy. 

Language is at best an imperfect me- 
dium of thought. It is often difficult to 
make our thoughts so clear as to be per- 
fectly understood even by intelligent 
adults. The difficulty is more apparent 
in our intercourse with children. The 
language of the Bible is often highly 
figurative, and our ideas of God, of infini- 
tude and eternity, are only, imperfectly 
conceived through types, metaphors, an- 
alogies and adaptation of thought and 
language to our limited capacities. 

Great care should be had in the use and 
explanation of figurative language. The 
child who ran home crying, after hearing 
a noted Sunday-school talker discourse on 
the fire and hammer that breaks the flinty 
rock in pieces, and for a long time after 
avoided the neighboring marble-vard, 
fearing that she would somehow be sub- 
jected to the hammering process, was a 
fair representative of a large class of chil- 
dren who, through the careless use of 
figurative language, often entirely miscon- 
ceive the real scope and meaning of what 
they hear. 

Example.—In teaching the general truth that 
God created all things, it is well always to ex- 
plain the difference between creation and 
manufacture, While God is the absolute and 
only Creator, man has a wondrous power of 
putting the raw material together in all beauti- 
ful and useful forms. Yet man creates abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Style. 

Teachers do not need to be rhetoricians 
in any technical sense, but the power of 
clear and concise statement, and the proper 
construction of sentences, should be con- 
stantly studied. Explanations are often 
muddy and unintelligible from lack of 
careful attention to this matter. So of 
questions asked. An explanation should 
be so stated as to bring out not only the 
significance of the obscure word or passage, 
but also the exact meaning of him who 
explains it. (Questions should be so con- 
structed that the pupil may know pre- 
cisely what the questioner is driving at. 
Blind, vague questions are very common. 

1. While we should aim to be concise in 
statement, too great terseness should be 
avoided in teaching young children. Lit- 
tle details are with them essential, not 
only in order to secure interest and atten- 
tion, but also to make them fully under- 
stand what is taught. The same idea 
should be repeated in different language 
and brought out in various aspects. 

2. While style should often be some- 
what: diffuse, it should never be discur- 
sive. Young teachers should especially 
guard against wandering from the subject. 
Attention should be confined strictly to 
the lesson in hand. Otherwise our teach- 
ing will be likely to degenerate into vague 
and pointless platitudes, 

3. To be highly effective, our style must 
have vividness and point. True teaching 
has always a direct and positive purpose, 
We should aim not only to feel the truth 
in something of its real intensity and 
force, but to brimg it out clearly and accu- 
rately, and with such graphic vividness of 
voice and manner and real hearty earnest- 
ness as to make it seen and felt by our 
scholars. We should aim at such direct- 
ness of style as will bring the truth home 
to the heart and conscience of our pupils. 
The truth of God has always a personal 
bearing on each and every one. It is the 
teacher's work to bring out this special 
significance of the truth he teaches. 

This style of teaching will enable us to 
bring the lesson down to every-day duties 
and trials and temptations. The vices 
condemned and the virtues commended 
should not be the far off, the imaginary, 
the impossible, but the actual and real, 
and such as pertain to the homely work- 
a-day life of average boys and girls. Short, 
pointed questions, or a remark abruptly 
uttered, will often prove a great source of 
power in this direction. 

Example.—If you neglect to obey Christ now, 


will you be likely to do so when engaged in 
business? When you areold or sick? 


Joseph was @ Obristian and a prophet at 





seventeen, Samuel from his infancy. What 
should this teach you? 

The price of our salvation was the sacrifice of 
our Lord on Calvary. How great must be the 
love that prompted it! 

Effective Teaching. 

We have somewhere met with some- 
thing like this statement: The conditions 
of effective teaching consist— 

1. In a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be taught. 

2. In ability to set it forth in natural 
logical order and to bring it to the plane 
of the pupil’s thought, and within the 
range of his vocabulary and mental vision, 
so that it will be measurably understood 
and seen and felt. 

3. In quick perception of the pupil’s 
progress and patient waiting for its further 
development. 

4. In the attention and interest of the 
scholar. 

The first three may be called the laws 
of the profession of teaching. The fourth 
will almost certainly follow the skillful 
handling of those laws. 

Il, MANNER IN TEAVUHING. 

Manner is very important with adults. 
It is almost everything to a child. The 
influence of many a good man is almost 
frittered away by mere faults of manner. 
We have space only to mention a few 
points to which special attention should 
be directed. 

Be Patient. 

1. The teacher's manner should be very 
patient. If we are physically weak or 
weary or irritable, we should study not 
to show it. Our scholars are, perchance, 
restless and inattentive. Let us remember 
that we were once young and restive, and 
maybe wild and thoughtless. How very 
patient somebody must needs have been 
with us—with our restless inattention, and 
perhaps wild and willful neglect ! 

Moreover, much of the restlessness of 
childhood is the mere overflow of excessive 
animal life. Let us by no means seek to 
crush it, but rather patiently to give it 
proper tone and direction. 

Be Polite. 

2. We should be always and uniformly 
polite. None are more sensitive to little 
cheap attentions than the young. The 
smallest child has rights and sensibilities 
which older persons are bound sacredly 
to respect. A nod, a smile, a pleasant 
word on the street, and little attentions to 
personal ease and comfort, are never lost 
or thrown away. ‘‘The small, swee 
courtesies of life’’ are doubly dear to the 
young people. 

; Encourage, 

3. Our manner should be encouraging. 
Nothing so repels and depresses as con- 
tinual fault-finding. On the other hand, 
a word or look of commendation is joy and 
sunshine to many a child; faint gleams 
of which, perchance, but seldom light up 
their sombre and cloudy life. Seek for 
something tocommend. “I am glad you 
are early, John.” ‘Susie, a little more 
study, and you will have your lesson per- 
fectly."" Generous, encouraging words 
such as these sometimes work wonders 
with a certain class of pupils. Parents as 
well as teachers make a fearful mistake in 
neglecting to encourage well-doing on the 
part of their children. Benjamin West 
says, ‘‘My mother’s kiss made me a 
painter.” The sympathetic hand on the 
shoulder and the encouraging words 
spoken many years ago to John B. Gough 
still thrill and re-echo around the world. 

Affectionateness. 

4. Our manner should be affectionate. 
It is not enough to love our scholars; we 
must show it. Some people have un- 
doubted love somewhere about them, but 
you would not suspect it on a casual ac- 
quaintance. Cold and icy and heartless 
as they seem, they may prove, after a five 
or ten years’ acquaintance, to be kind and 
lovable people. But the children can’t 
wait so long. They arehungry for a love 
that sparkles and shines—for a love that 
lights up the face and tingles along the 
finger-ends, that finds expression in pleas- 
ant words, and in numberless little acts of 
kindness and courtesy that young people 
are 80 quick to see and so eager to appre- 
ciate. A manner that is unmistakably 
affectionate is everywhere a most poten- 





tial force. It is emphatically a power 
with children. A timid rap was heard at 
the door of a lady friend. The door was 
opened, and a little child came toddling 
in. Sheclimbed up upon her auntie’s lap, 
and then two white arms were wound 
around her neck. ‘I always loves you, 
auntie,” said the child. ‘“ Why, daugh- 
ter?” “Oh, ’cause, Auntie Hattie, I al- 
ways knows that you loves me.” 

Make the children know that you love 
them, and you may mould them as you 
will. 








A BIBLE-READING REVIEW. 
PREPARATION FOR CONQUEST. 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 


\ E will review this lesson by a Bible 

reading. Let each one be ready with 
the passage of Scripture indicated on the 
slip of paper I have given him, and read it 
when the number is called. We will ex- 
plain the lesson out of God’s own Word 
for the most part, “‘ comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual. (Reads Joshua 5: 
10.) 

And the children of Israel encamped in 
Gilgal, and kept the passover on the fourteenth 
day of the month at even, in the plains of 
Jericho. 

The passover was a great Jewish feast. 
How was it eaten, and what deliverance 
did it commemorate ? 

Reader No. 1 (Exodus 12: 11-13.) : 

And thus shall ye eat it; with your loins 
girded, your shoes on your feet, and your staff 
in your hand; and ye shal eat in haste; it is 
the Lorp’s passover. 

For I will pass through the land of t this 
night, ‘and will smite all the first-born in the 
Jand of pt both man and beast ; and against 
all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment: 
I am the Lorpb. 

And the blood shall be to you for a token 
upon the houses where ye are: and when I 
see the blood, I will pass over you, and the 


plague shall not be upon you to destroy you, 
when I smite the land of Egypt. 


How strange that the people should stop 
so many days to be circumcised and eat 
the passover when they were in sight of 
Jericho! We should have thought they 
would have *‘ marched at once on the ene- 
my’s works,” and cried to the Jerechites 
‘‘unconditional surrender’”’ before they 
had time to strengthen their walls and 
get ready for war. 

But God was getting his army ready. 
He always takes time for preparation. 
Moses must spend furty years as a shep- 
herd about Mount Horeb to prepare him- 
self to lead Israel like a flock through 
those very regions. Joseph must be edu- 
cated in his soul by years of affliction and 
suffering before he can make a good king. 
David must learn in years of trial how to 
sing the songs of the ages. Before we can 
fe others with the bread of life, Jesus 
cries to us, ‘Have ye any meat?’ Be- 
fore we can “‘ teach transgressors’’ we must 
have ‘‘right spirits within us.’”’ Life is 
but the preparatory school for eternity. 
Christ himself spent thirty years in get- 
ting ready for his three years’ ministry. 
Paul, after all his years at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, must spend months at the feet of 
Jesus in the wilderness of Arabia before 
he can be sent forth as the first foreign 
missionary. Three years of discipleship 
and ten days of waiting for the Spirit 
were the preparation days of the other 
apostles for their world-conquest. 

How much better blows Peter struck in 
men’s hearts at Pentecost with the sword 
of the Spirit, when he had been divinely 
prepared for battle, than in the Garden of 
Gethsemane with his sword of steel, when 
in his hasty courage he cut off a servant’s 
ear ! 

To the Israglites the passover was as a 
Lord's supper, po pest are them for faithful 
fighting. And God held them back for 
still further preparation. 

No. 2 (Josh. 5:11, 12): 

And they did eat of the old corn of the land 
on the morrow after the passover, unleavened 
cakes and parched corn in the selfsame day. 

And the manna ceased on the morrow after 
they had eaten of the old corn of the land; 
neither had the childrem of Israel manna ong 


more; but they did eat of the fruit of the lan 
of Canaan that year. 


How long had they lived on this manna ? | 


No. 3 (Exod. 16: 35): 








ae ee 


And the children ‘of Israel did eat manna | 


forty years, until they came to a land inhabited: 
they 
borders of the land of Canaan. 


did eat manna. until they came into the | 


Whence came this manna, and what 


came with it? 
No. 4 (Nehemiah 9: 20) : 


Thou gavest also thy good Spirit to instruct | 


them, aud withheldest not thy manna from 
their mouth, and gavest them water for their 
thirst, 

Manna was good enough for traveling, 
but they needed stronger food for days of 


@ lund.” 

and provender hinder no man’s 
journey.” You know Luther said one 
morning, ‘I have so much to do 


of 


‘ 


wet, tae so God gave them “the old corn | 


that I ecannet get along with less than 
three hours’ prayer.” 

If manna represents our daily bread, 
what does the “ old corn” symbolize? 

No. 5 (Deut. 8:3): 

Man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lorp, doth man live. 

Still more preparation was needed- 
There must be no captain but God, and 
Joshua must be his obedient aide-de-camp. 
What promise of a heavenly leader had 
God made to his people before they reached 
the Jordan? 

No. 6 (Exod. 33: 2) : 

And I will send an angel before thee; and I 
will drive out the Canaanite, the Amorite, and 
the Hittite, and the Perizzite, the Hivite, and 
the Jebusite. 

How was this promise fulfilled ? 

No. 7 (Josh, 5: 13-15) : 

And it came to pass when Joshua hae | 
Jericho, that he lifted up his eyes and looked. 
and behold, there stood a man over against 
him with his sword drawn in his hand: and 
Joshua went unto him, and said unto him, Art 
thou for us, or for our adversaries? 

And he said, Nay; but as captain of the hoat 
of the Lorp am Inow come. And Joshua fell 
on his face to the earth, and did worship, and 


said unto him, What saith my lord unto his 
servant? 


And the captain of the Lorn’s host said unto 
Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy: and 
Joshua did so. 

Who was this captain ? 

No. 8 (Heb. 2:9, 10): 

We see Jesus, who was made a little bower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honor; that he by the 
grace of God snould taste death for every man. 

For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings. 

Although Christ did not become a child, 
and “dwell among us’’ until long after- 
ward, yet in the Old Testament he ap- 
peared in the form of a man, or an angel 
in the burning bush and the fiery fur- 
nace, and, at other times beside here, at 
Jericho. What did God wish to teach 
Joshua by this scene? 

No. 9 (1 Cor, 2: 5.): 

That your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 

Somewhere in the Bible it says ‘‘ He is 
a buckler to all that trust in him;” and 
then it says, ‘It is God that girdeth me 
with strength.” (Psalms 18 : 30, 32.) 
When God puts on the armor, Satan’s 
walls must tumble. And what an armor 
he putson us! His Word for asword and 
salvation for a helmet, and the gospel of 
peace for sandals, and truth for the girdle, 
and himself for a buckler. No wonder 
that one such soldier can chase a thou- 
sand, and two put ten thousand to flight. 
But he can’t put the armor on us unless, 
like old Joshua, we are kneeling ut his feet 
as lowly *‘ servants,” instead of standing as 
proud captains in our own strength. 
(Luke 15:19; Isaiah 45 : 24.) We must 
put off our self-sufficiency, as Joshua put 
off his sandals, when we come to God. 

Leader : (Psalms 115: 9-11.) ‘ O Israel 
trust thou in the Lord.” 

All: ** Heis their help and their shield.” 

Leader: *‘O house of Aaron, trust in 
the Lord.” 

Al : “ Heis their help and their shield.” 

Leader: *‘ Ye that fear the Lord, trust 
in the Lord.” 

All: “ He is their help and their shield.” 

At the coronation of King Edward VI, when 
he was only nine years old, three swords were 
[eee as signs of his being king of three 
kingdoms, but he said there was one yet want- 
ing. And when the nobles about him asked 
him what that was, heanswered, “ THE BIBLE! 
That book is the sword of the Spirit, and to be 
preferred before these swords, Under that we 
ought to live, to govern the people, and to per- 
form all of our affairs. From that alone we ob- 
tain all power, virtue, grace, salvation, and 
whatsoever we have of Civinestrength.” When 
the young king had said these words, he rever- 
ently commanded the Bible to be brought and 
carried before him. 


(Silently writing on the blackboard :) 
THE 
(S)woRD! 


Now the army is ready for war. The 

ver has refreshed their nena 

th of God’s mercies to them, and also o 
his power to destroy their enemies. Cir- 
cumcision has reminded them that they 
must be holy if they would be victorious. 
The old corn of the land has given them 
strength, and the captain of the Lord’s 
host has inspired both courage and hu- 
mility. 

You have often heard, while stepping 
in the cars at a railroad station, the click 
of a hammer on the car-wheels, one after 
another, as men tested them to ascertain 
if all were sound and strong. God has 
been testing the army of Israel on the 
plains of Jordan whether their hegrts are 
pure, trustful, courageous and humble, or 
not, and when their souls are made ready, 
he gives the command, 


““On to JericHo!”’ 








The children are in danger; many pits 
of iniquity are yawning to receive them. 
We must believe in the word of God that 
they can be saved, and relying on his 
grace, we must undertake the work.—B, 
W. Ohidl 
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Correspondence. 


THE CAUSE IN SWEDEN. 





GoTTENBURG, SWEDEN, } 

Nov. 28, 1874. j 
EAR MR. EDITOR:—I am very 
thankful for your paper. I always find 
something in it to make good use of in my 
work. It came very irregularly at first, but 
lately I have received all of the numbers. 
I heard it very highly spoken of in the 
Sunday-school meetings I attended in 
London last spring. I had a very plea- 
sant time while in London. The men that 
are connected with the Sunday-school 
Union are earnest, hard-working Chris- 
tians. After my return from London I had 
a great deal to do, having been away one 
month. Then I traveled through different 
parts of Sweden attending Sunday-school 

nieetings, &. 

I wish I could give you some idea of the 
work that is going on in this land. The 
Union I mentioned in my last letter is do- 
ing a good work. Their missionary is con- 
stantly traveling from place to place, organ- 
izing new schools and strengthening the 
older ones. He is everywhere received with 
great favor by the different denomina- 
tions, and schools are constantly multiply- 
ing, even in those parts of the country 
where we had little hope of succeeding. 
The local Union in the northern part of 
Sweden has done very little till lately, but 
now new life has been manifested even in 
that part of the land. In Darlicarliaa 
Sunday-school Union has lately been or- 
ganized and a missionary sent out to form 
new schools. In the middle part of Sweden 
is another Union. In Stockholm there are 
two. One of them supports a missionary 
who devotes his time to the Sunday-school 
cause. All these Unions work more or less 
with the parent Union in Ooebro. This Union 
has now commenced to publish books for 
children, and findsa great demand for them. 
There are libraries in nearly all theschools. 
The hymn-book I printed, which is to a 
great extent translations from American 
and English hymns, has been issued in three 
editions. 

The singing in most of the schools is 
lively and cheerful. 

As a general thing, the Christians take 
a great interest in the Sunday-school work. 
They find it to be a great help to them spi- 
ritually, and it unites them in Christian fel- 
lowship and love to one another. 

We publish now one magazine for chil- 
dren, and one for teachers, We intend, 
at the beginning of next year, to publish a 
large illustrated paper for youth and older 
people, that they may have something to 
read at home. 

As I am the editor of all these papers, I 
have much to do, and your paper will be 
of great use to me, as I can from it select 
articles to translate for my papers. 

There never has been a more promising 
time for the youth of our land than the pre- 
sent time. But I am afraid the work will 
go on ahead of us. 

The most of the Christians here belong 
to the poorer classes. They give willingly 
and eagerly according to their means, but 
we need larger sums than we can get from 
them, both for books and for the poor schools 
in far-off districts, where there are only a 
few Christians, who have zeal for the 
work and faith in God but lack money. We 
need means to support three or four mis- 
sionaries besides those that are already 
working for the cause; we need means for 
Sunday-school materials, and for fitting up 
Sunday-school rooms. 

Now is the time for doing all this, andj if 
we cannot do it now, a time may come when 
the field will not be so open as it is now. 

It is true, what the Secretary of the Lon- 
don Sunday-School Union said of our land, 
“ There is no field so promising in Europe, 
with regard to Sunday-school work, as 
Sweden.” 

The London Union has helped us nobly, 
and has promised to give us help during 





the coming years for printing books and 
supporting one missionary. I saw in one 
of the last papers I received, that some of 
the Christians in America have taken up 
the field in Europe, and have decided to 
work for the Sunday-school cause. Could 
you not reach so far as to cold Sweden, 
where you would find, I am sure, many 
warm-hearted Christians who would be 
very thankful for your help, and would 
make good use of it? 

Our work is extending to Norway. My 
magazine for children is already translated 
and published in that country, and they 
look to us for help. I have had letters 
from Finland, and have been requested to 
visit them or send some one to organize 
schools in that land. I met a clergyman 
from Finland, who belonged to the Luth- 
eran Church ; he said that a few schools 
were organized, but the work had only 
commenced. One thousand dollars would 
pay the expenses for two missionaries. We 
can find the right men if we could only have 
the money. May God send us the means ! 

Yous, truly, 
T. TRUVE. 











OUR REUNION IN THE PENI- 
TENTIAR Y. 


T two o’clock a couple of iron doors 
swung back, and a little company 
of ladies and gentlemen passed through 
an entrance-way, across an Open court, 
and entered a long, low room—the 
dining-room of the penitentiary. The 
narrow tables had been piled, two by 
two, at equal distances apart, along 
either side of the room, and between 
these extemporized partitions the 
benches were arranged in something of 
class-like order. Sitting in this room, 
awaiting our arrival, were about two 
hundred men, whom crime and misfor- 
tune had brought to this gloomy place. 
To most of us the scene was not a new 
one. Every Sunday, for several years, 
we had taught in this Prison Sunday- 
school. This, however, was not Sun- 
day, but Christmas-day. We had been 
invited to assemble for a Sunday-school 
Reunion ; to celebrate this holiday for 
the prisoners, by bringing within their 
dark prison-walls a little of the Christ- 
mas light and cheer of the outside 
world. 

A hymn of praise, in which we were 
led by the penitentiary choir, began 
our meeting. After this, one of our 
good superintendents opened the Bible, 
and having on the previous Sunday 
directed our attention to the meaning 
of the day by reading of the advent of 
our Lord, now bade us follow, while he 
read one of those glorious prophecies of 
the triumph of Christ’s kingdom which 
so fired the soul of the prophet Isaiah. 
A prayer followed, in which God was 
thanked for his unspeakable gift of a 
Saviour to sinful man. The meeting 
thus opened, the remainder of the time 
was occupied by short addresses and 
other exercises, 

One of the superintendents read a 
series of resolutions, prepared by the 
prisoners, in which they returned 
thanks to the chaplain, warden, su- 
perintendents, teachers and friends for 
their efforts in the Sunday-school, 
aad expressed their determination to 
render themselves worthy of the friend- 
ship shown. Suitable responses were 
given, and in the necessary absence of 
the warden, a clergyman from a neigh- 
boring church answered for him in a 
short but eloquent address. 

Several prisoners spoke, all with deep 
feeling. Without exception, they tes- 
tified to the fatherly kindness of their 
, sae warden, and encouraged the Sun- 

ay-school workers to continue and en- 
large their work. 

One man said he had but another day 
tostay, having served a term of twoand 
a half years. He urged the necessity 
of establishing a prison church, in 
which those who wish to reform 
lives by the gospel standard may be 





eir 


gathered and helped, and from which 
they can go to any outside church when 
they leave the prison. 

A letter from the Governor was read, 
in which he expressed his regret that 
the usual Christmas pardons could not 
be attended to before January 1. This 
occasioned bitter disappointment to a 


few who were expecting release‘ 
while to some it was doubtless 
a week’s prolongation of a hope 


destined finally to a sorrowful 
quenching. A short time before the 
close of the meeting, a recess of ten 
minutes was taken, in which teachers 
might speak with their pupils, giving 
and receiving the good wishes of the 
ay. 

So passed nearly three hours of the 
afternoon, and when we came outside 
the walls, the sun was setting on one of 
the most beautiful Christmas days our 
city has ever seen. Ruskin himself 
would have been taxed to describe the 
glorious scene. From horizon to hori- 
zon the sky was flecked with clouds of 
golden light, deepening in beauty as 
they approached the sinking sun. To 
us it was a prophecy of the time when 
prison walls shall stand no more, for 
the light that nearly nineteen centuries 
ago appeared in the East shall have fin- 
ished triumphantly its course around 
the world, and left in its track the 
glory of the Lord that shall fill the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 

A.C, 

Fisk Uniwersity, Nashville, Tenn. 








A LARGE DINNER PARTY. 


VER three thousand plates were on 
the tables at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change for the scholars of the Bethel Sun- 
day-school, in Cincinnati, on Christmas 
day. And every plate was laden with 
excellent food. The quantity of turkeys, 
chickens, hams, bread, cakes and fruit de- 
voured by this hungry multitude is almost 
incredible. It was supplied by the liberal- 
hearted people of Cincinnati, and the 
tables waited upon by some 200 teachers, 
The day will be long remembered. 
Festivals. 

Nearly every school has had its festival 
on the various days and evenings of the 
holiday week. These festivals are seasons 
of instruction as well as of enjoyment when 
rightly managed. All our Orphan Asy- 
lums, House of Refuge and other institu- 
tions were generously remembered. And 
many a widow’s heart was made to sing for 
joy by kind Christian friends adding a 
little to their scanty store. 


Oincinnati, O. J. E. 





LEBANON COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 


ae TIMES :—The Lebanon County 
Sunday-School Convention was in 
session in the Court House, December 2 
and 29, holding three sessions aday. J. 
H. Miller, Esq., the President, conducted 
the proceedings. A number of gentlemen 
from abroad were in attendance, and by 
their participation added to the interest of 
the proceedings. Prominent among the 
helpers were Rev. George A. Peltz, New- 
ark, N. J.; Rev. E. W. Rice, Secretary of 
State 8. S. Association ; Nelson Kingsbury 
and Lewis D. Vail, of Philadelphia, mem- 
bers of the State Executive Committee ; 
Rev. C. Riemensnyder, of Lancaster, and 
James McCormick, Esq., of Harrisburg. 
Mr. Miller, as President of the Society, 
read his annual report, which was a very 
interesting document. He reported the 
work in the county as in a flourishing con- 
dition, many new schools having been es- 
tablished in the county during the year. 
There are now 38 schools in the county, 
867 teachers and 5,125 scholars. In addi- 
tion to these there are a few not reported. 
Mr. Miller gave an interesting detailed 
account of his stewardship, including visits 
to the State S. S. Convention at Scranton and 
the National Lutheran S. 8. Convention 
at Johnstown. He also stated that four 
District Institutes had been held in tne 
county during the past year, viz:—Corn- 
wall, Myerstown, Annville and Freder- 
icksburg. He stated that the State Con- 
vention had agreed to hold its annual ses- 


sions in Lebanon, in June next, for which 


it would be necessary to make arrang 
ments. . 


| lows: 





The officers for the ensuing year were 
elected yesterday morning, an are as fol- 
esident, J. H. Miller; Vice Presi- 
dents, William E. Hoffman and Rev. J.M. 
Hark ; Secretary, H. P. Moyer; Assistant 
Secretary, Charles W. Few; Treasurer, Dr. 
W.M. Guilford ; Executive Commitiee, Rev. 
Theodore Stevens, Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, 
W. G. Borgner, Dr. M. L. Gates, John 
Krotzer, Joseph R. Euston and Simon G. 
Boltz ; Committee of Arrangements 4 State 
Convention, J. L. Lemberger, J. H. Red- 
secker, Theodore B. Klein, H. M. Capp, 
Jacob S. Weiss, J. J. Hurley. C. W. Car- 
many, C. B. Wagner, L. W. Craumer, 
Martin Stark, John Birkinbine, E. J. 
Fauber and Josiah Funck. 

The sessions were well attended. A 
children’s meeting was one of the features 
of the Convention. J.L. 1. 


Revival Work. 
[We shall welcome correspondeuce and items 
for this Departmentgrom every part of the field, 
which is the world.] 


THE MOVEMENTS OF MESSRS. 
MOODY AND SANKEY. 








HEY spent six weeks in Dublin, 

having been visited by even more 
gracious signs of the Spirit’s power 
than in the other cities in which they 
labored. They left Dublin on Thurs- 
day, November 26th, for Manchester, in 
England, via London, where we find 
them on the 29th, ready to begin the 
Lord’s work with prepared and expec- 
tant Christian brethren. They have 
been in Manchester now for two weeks, 
incessantly laboring and praying and 
watching for souls. The spirit of pre- 
paration for their coming may be ga- 
thered from a letter of the Rev. Alex. 
M’Laren who writes: “Some part 
of the blessing has been received be- 
fore our brethren have opened their 
lips among us. A widespread expecta- 
tion, which we have learned to 
as the forerunner of its own fulfillment, 
and as God’s first step to giving what 
he quickens his people to desire,” has 
already been secured. He offers some 
suggestions as to the way of bringing 
down the needed b! essing. 

First, the daily prayer-meeting is the 
heart and living center of the whole 
movement. “If we think the work is 
man’s, the prayer-meeting is useless, 
If we believe it to be God’s, we must 
also believe that the prayer-meeting is 
all important.” Second, the first pur- 

of the work must be the quicken- 
ing of Christians. Thirdly, we are not 
afraid of emotion, or of its expression. 
But it must be derived from and be in 
proportion to our possession of the 
truth, and it must lead to conduct. 
And lastly, we should be on our guard 
against the tendency to depreciate the 
permanent organization and ordin 
methods of the churches, The ultimate 
success, the harvesting of the result, 
and the permanence of the done 
largely depend on the heartiness with 
which the people of God co-operate in 
the movement, and second Mr. Moody’s 
uniform efforts to make his work the 
ally of the work of all the churches 
without sectarian distinction. 


THE WORK IN MANCHESTER, 





re was begun with the usual quiet 
earnestness, and calm reliance upon 
the Spirit of God im the use of the 
means he has already blessed in other 
favored places, Oxford Hall and Free 
Trade Hall have been filled night after 
night, and during the day meetings, 
with earnest solemn attendants, many 
hundreds of them young men and 
women. The prayer- and inquiry-meet- 
ings have been impressive and tender. 

On Sunday, December 6th, a crowded 
young men’s meeting was held in Ox- 
ford Frail, Mr. Moody preaching from 
the text, ‘‘ He was wounded for our 
transgressions.” Some seventy young 
men responded to the invitation to in- 
quirers to come forward. 

The noon prayer-meeting on Monday, 
December 7th, was a large gathering 
and the requests for prayer very nume- 
rous, an indication of how wides 
the movement has become. In the af- 
ternoon a ful) meeting was held in the 
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Free Trade Hall, at which Mr. Moody 


addressed the audience on ‘‘ Heaven.” 
The same address was repeated in the 
evening in Oxford Hall, ‘which was 
coowden to excess. Already drops of 
mercy began to ary the shower. 
pet 0 er cases of blessing were re- 
co 


On Tuesday, the 8th, a heavy rain 
did not deter large numbers from the 
meetings. The subject of the preced- 
ing day was continued, and numerous 
inguirers after Jesus were reported. 

ednesday Mr. Moody tried to re- 
ply to the anxious inquiries of man 
why their prayers were not Pract ses f 
The Bible reading lesson was on “ How 
to read the Bible,” Mr. Moody urging 
the mae of the specialties of the Scrip- 
tures—the blessings, the verities, the 
ables, the believings, the graces, etc. 
The inquirers’ room has revealed a la- 
mentable amount of ignorance of the 
Word, One man had come seventy 
miles to attend the meeting. 

On Thursday, the 10th, Mr. Mood 
having gone to London, others cook 
the meetings in charge. Brethren from 
Birmingham, London, Bristol and Dar- 
lington were present, urging the visit 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey to their 
towns. They stated that the indica- 
tions were that the movement had now 
become national. 

At the Friday noon meeting, Mr. 
Moody being still absent, testimony 
was uttered as to his labors, and Chris- 
tians were urged to personal visitations 
to the unsaved. It was mentioned that 
a number of earnest believers had 
taken the map of Liverpool and di- 
vided it off into small districts, and 
that almost every house had thus been 
visited. Friday evening Mr. Moody 
read the parable ot the Great Supper 
and Mr. Sankey sung “ Yet there is 
room.” The inquiry-meeting follow- 
ing was filled with all classes and con- 
ditions—gray-headed old men, boys, 
girls, drunkards, fallen ones, being 
anna Oe anxious. 

On Saturday, the 12th, asecond meet- 
ing for the young, and a second for 
young men, were held. Mr. Moody 
referred to the wonderful meetin 
among young men in Glasgow and Bel- 
fast. In Glasgow some one hundred 
and fifty young men had given them- 
selves to Christ and entered universi- 
ties and training colleges. In Dublin 
the medical students had been reached, 
and many of them were that very night 
addressing large nimbers in Metropoli- 
tan Hall. He hoped the same results 
would appear in Manchester, and asked 
those who were to visit the homes of 
the people, in Christ’s name, to stand 
up. Great numbers immediately arose, 
and arrangements were made for or- 
ganizing them into laboring bands, 
under the lead of Mr. Radcliffe. 

Sunday, the 13th, was a cold and 
bleak day, but thousands attended the 
Hall by 8 o’clock, and were moved 
to fresh consecration to the Master by 
Mr. Moody’s earnest address on the 
theme, “'To every man his work.” 


Tue Rey. W. Rigby Murray, corres- 
pondent of The Christian, says : 

“ Manchester, I rejoice to say, is now on 
fire. The most difficult of all English 
cities, perhaps, to be set on fire by any- 
thing but politics. It is now fairly ablaze, 
and the flames are breaking out in all di- 
rections.” The Rev. Dr. McKerrow, a 
venerable minister in Manchester, said 
that he had seen no such sight during the 
forty-seven years of his residence in the 
city, as the meeting on December 6th in 
Free Trade Hall. 

“ Mr. Moody taking for his text ‘ Where 
art thou?’ and having referred to the case 
of a young man who had cried out in the 
inquiry room a few evenings before, ‘Oh, 
mother, I am coming!’ the young man 
sprang to his feet and exclaimed in tones 
of passionate earnestness, ‘ That was me.” 
The effect was electrical. Not an eye but 
was suffused with tears. The whole vast 
assembly was impressed with a profound 
sense of the presence and power of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Mr. Murray then proceeds to detail the 
work on the different days, as given above. 
In a second letter, he refers to the workers’ 
meeting held on Sabbath morning, Decem- 
ber 18th, as the largest yet held. A forci- 
ble appeal was made to the Sabbath-school 

ers of the city, and but one conviction 
seemed to exist in the minds of the 5,000 
present,—“ Let us arise and work.” ‘In 
the afternoon from 15,000 to 17,000 strug- 
gled for admission, Various meetings had 
to be held in the Free Trade and Oxford 








as they never have been before. As many 
more halls of thesame size could have been 
filled. From twenty to thirty meetings 
were held in the streets of the neighbor- 
hood, where addresses were made by minis- 
ters and laymen. At every meeting the 
Lord was present to heal. Anxious in- 
quirers were very numerous. Great num- 
bers professed to find the Saviour. To God 
alone be praise! The meeting for young 
men at eight in the evening, in Oxford 
Hall, was also crowded to excess, hun- 
dreds being unable to find admission. Mr. 
Moody spoke as if tongues of fire hovered 
over his head.” 





MR. MOODY'S FURTHER MOVE- 
MENTS. 


Tue “ Christian” says that Mr. Moody 
has arranged to begin work in Sheffield, 
if the Lord will, on Sunday morning, 
January 3d, and in Birmingham, January 
17th, remaining a fortnight in each of 
these towns. He will then go to Liver- 
pool for the month of February, where a 
temporary building will be erected for the 
meetings. In March he expects to be in 
London, to hold meetings in the Agricul- 
tural Hall, which has been engaged for 
ten weeks from March 1. He intends to 
devote four months to work in the me- 
tropolis. 





Ir was stated by the Rev. H. M. Wil- 
liamson, in the Bel fast noon prayer-meet- 
ing, that at a great meeting of clergymen 
in Cannon Street Hall, London, it was 
resolved to engage four central halls, and 
to raise ten thousand pounds for expenses 
of the anticipated work in the metropolis. 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, he said, were 
expected to begin their labors there on the 
first of March, and to spend four months 
in the great city. 





Reported tor The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
AN ADDRESS BY HENRY VAR- 
LEY, OF LONDON. 





[Delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York.) 


ENRY VARLEY, of London, is an 

evangelist, who founded the “ West 
London Tabernacle” at Notting Hilb 
second only to Spurgeon’s. He has come 
to this country for rest from his pressing 
labors in England. He receives scores of 
letters each week urging him to go into 
various parts of England to do revival 
work, but is still pastor of the “ West 
London Tabernacle.” : 

In Norwich, England, 1600 to 1800 
people were converted in connection with 
his labors; and just before sailing to 
America, in Yarmouth 647 were led to 
Christ in ten days. Much of this work 
was done by talking and walking among 
the crowds in the streets and by street- 
preaching. Since coming to America, he 
has been engaged in revival work in 
Kingston, Ottawa and Montreal, Canada, 
and is now in the midst of a work of great 
power in Toronto, to which he returns 
immediately, and has promised to visi= 
five or six other cities in Canada and then 
will come to New York, by invitation o 
the pastors of New York. He commenced 
his work eleven years ago in a ragged 
school of twelve children and _ seven 
adults, while a business man. He then, 
with his father-in-law, built the “ Taber- 
nacle,” and now for four years has been a 
minister of the Gospel, a striking example 
of a layman developing into a remarkable 
preacher. 

The lecture-room was crowded before 
the hour for Mr. Varley to commence his 
discourse, or Bible-reading, as he calls it. 
He announced the hymn, 





“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto me and rest,” 
He then asked two brethren to join in 
prayer to ask the Spirit to enlighten the 
minds of the audience while they contem- 
plated divine truth. The following hymn 
was then sung: 
“ As pants the heart for cooling streams, 
When heated in the chase, 
So longs my heart, O God, for Thee, 
And Thy refreshing grace.” 
THE LIFE OF FAITH. 
Yesterday we were occupied with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Holy 
Spirit revealed the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the one life. So he gathers up in himself 


Halls, and Cavendish Sanhvabanntes. | 








The Huge One Life 
of his people. “I am come that ye might 
have life.” No one has it by hereditary 
right, or by transmission. It is alone in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This is the re- 
cord, “God hath given to us eternal life” 
in the gift of his Son. “He that hath 
the Son hath life, he that hath not the Son 
hath not life.” Spiritual life, not human 
life. This human life is a beautiful thing, 
the idea of consciousness ; the capability of 
action, motion; the thought of develop- 
ment, progress, power, hope, many friend- 
ships, abilities of companionship, &c. If 
this be true of human life, what shall we 
think of that which the Lord Jesus Christ 
has come to impart to us, There is no- 
thing of which we should be so profoundly 
conscious as that we have 

Christ in Us. 


On the last great day of the feast, Jesus 
came out on the steps of the temple and 
lifted up his hands and said: “ If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 
“He that believeth in me, out of his belly 
(inmost being) shall flow rivers of living 
waters,” 

It is not a question of reception that is 
assured. The believing man is in pos- 
session (not to be put into possession). 
Eternity hath begun. Your citizenship 1s 
not of New York or London, but of heaven. 
It is the genius of faith to put time out of 
account. A thousand years in thy sight 
are as nothing in my sight. 

Do not get the idea of distance so to in- 
terfere as to put eternity away. I do not 
know what God hath to give me by and 
by, but I shall want a great deal by and 
pt make up for the loss of the present. 

tisa 


Grand Thing to Live. 


I know of nothing that astonishes me 
more than the flow of your great rivers. 
Think of the Rhine and the Euphrates, 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, all 
flowing together in one united channel. 
But Christ says, he that believeth on me, 
from him shall flow forth rivers of living 
waters. I do not expect that the man 
who has not the Spirit of God in his heart 
can go with me here. (Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned.) But think of 
all the title-deeds that are in your hands. 

Do you find the Christian life a life of 
great power and of dignity, easy to do 
right, great sweetness of character, great 
unworldliness? That ye might have life, 
and have it more abundantly ; an endless 

rogression, developing in every direction, 
increasing day by day a life of more 
power? 
Faith a Simple Act. 

Christians fail in keeping up the con- 
stant exercise of faith. It is set in opera- 
tion by divine power in our hearts, to be 
used constantly (just as in the act of 
breathing). This is the normal Christian 
life. The act of faith is just as easy as to 
breathe. Have you been a Christian 
thirty years and cannot exercise faith when 
you please? You are responsible to ex- 
ercise faith at all times, one continuous and 
uninterrupted exercise. What is the past 
experience of the Christian? Did an 
angel ever come to you to assure you that 
your sins had been put away? “ As far as 
the east is from the west, so far are your 
transgressions removed from you.” 

The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us. 
The present tense is used. This moment 
received by Christ, the application of 
his blood restores our moral purity. How 
do you know that you possess everlasting 
life? Not by possessing moral excellence. 
By the exercise of faith. How does the 
Christian live in this and every great city, 
where the customs of society so glitter and 
dazzle the sight as to become very dan- 
gerous to moral purity and religion? This 
is the victory of our faith. How but by 
the clear apprehension of faith ? 

If the tenant of that house is gone, and 
all the associations surrounding it, we say 
death has come; you are gone. How can 
you calmly say, “ Absent from the body ; 

resent with the Lord.’ By faith; “I 

now whom I have believed.” The battle 
of faith successfully fought, it will be won 
all along the line—conflict and victory. 
Conscious of your own courage, you should 
go on rejoicing more and more, increas- 
ingly. 

Suppose a capitalist offers me $50,000 to 
go into business, and I say, “I will go; 
but I expect to fail.’ Do you think he 
would give it tome? So, do you expect 
to receive heavenly riches from Christ 
unless you exercise faith in him? 

The life of faith may be 


A Continuous Success 


and a continuous victory ! 
of faith! Look at Daniel in the den of 
lions, The danger could not shake his 
nerves, to say nothing of his faith! He 
had not forgotten to be polite even there. 
Faith is superior to circumstances. Peter 


Oh, the power 
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said the “trial of your faith is much more 
precious than gold, which perisheth.” The 

old-digger we died with a bag of gold- 
anet for his pillow, would have found a 
loaf of bread much more precious. The 
contemplation of the objects of faith are 
the very genius, the alpha and omega of 
the Christian life. Where is boasting 
then? It is excluded. By the law of 
works? No; but by the law of faith. This 
divine principle is put in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost. The more we exercise 
it the more we will be conformed to Christ, 
Those who believe in the teachings of the 
Bible stand by it. 

There are two classes of men. The men 
who deal with God, and the men whose 
ideal is self,—ego. 

The Sin of Unbelief 
is the vilest sin a man can have. I once 
heard of a lad crossing a brook who ran to 
get a momentum that would carry him 
over, when he suddenly beheld a black- 
snake coiled up before him. No words 
can describe the horror he felt when the 
cold slime of the serpent came in contact 
with his bare foot. So we should have 
the instinctive horror of the sin of unbe- 
lief. Definitely lay aside the sin of unbe- 
lief. Do not dare to commit this sin. At- 
tain the habit of faith. Let us believe 
under all circumstances. Dare to say all 
things are possible with God—to them 
that believe. The divine resources come 
uninterruptedly into our being, and per- 
meate every part of it—the Church of 
God, and the men and women who exer- 
cise faith in the gospel. Jesus Christ was 
the seed corn, the mighty life that came 
into the world. When he died the seed 
erminated, and the untold millions of the 
Church of God will tell the greatness, the 
breadth of the immeasurable flow of that 
mighty life that Christ brought into the 
world. Millions of happy spirits live upon 
this store, and there is no exhaustion, and 
never can be. 
Not I, but Christ. 

Though we know what faith is, we are 
too much taken up with ourselves. “ Not 
I, but Jesus Christ liveth in me.” If you 
had followed the track of the wandering 
sheep you would have counted four foot- 
steps, but when the shepherd laid the 
sheep on his shoulders, you only counted 
two footsteps, those of the shepherd. I 
don’t care if my followers loses the track of 
my individuality and sees nothing but 
Christ. 

We sometimes think we ought to die in 
the thick of the great battle-field, where 
we may reap such harvests for Christ— 
in London. 

If we are to have the power of the 
Christian life in sweetness, it will tread 
temper under foot. You will be strongest 
on the weakest side of your character. 

I show you two paintings, one a mere 
daub, the other a magnificent painting by 
one of the masters. You never tire of it. 
Let this represent Christ and the Chris- 
tian life, God’s gift, as free as the air, we 
breathe. Would I be wise to improve my 
old daub with my brush and palette? 
Then right about face! Look only at the 
beautiful Christian life that the Lord 
Jesus has given. 

If I were here as a son of Queen Vic- 
toria, would I walk as a beggar in your 
streets? No, as a prince; and knowing 
that the life of Christ is in me, lasting 
eternally, and the infancy of eternity will 
not be passed in seventy million years. 
Think you that I should walk as a beggar 
with this life in me? 

My brother, I have no fear of your suc- 
cess, provided the Christian life stand 
forth ; it matters not whether your station 
be that of wealth or poverty. I doubt not, if 
a stately home in this world would have 
added to the prestige of Christ he would 
have had it. Did the Lord of all take on a 
life of voluntary poverty to show us how 
to live? You help us to live the life of 
faith on the Son of God. Amen. 

P.S.—In leaving, Mr. Varley said he should 
be glad to be borne on the hearts of his hearers 
in prayer, as he goes to his revival work in the 
cities of Canada for five or six weeks, after 
which, the Lord willing, he will visit Hew, York 


City. 





The Baptist Union says of the Rev. Mr. 
Varley, the London evangelist: “ Bro. 
Henry Varley, who stands next to Spur- 
geon as a preacher, in London, is expected 
to spend some time in this city (New York) 
during the month of February. He is 
now laboring in Toronto, where multi- 
tudes are turning to Christ. Will it not 
be beautiful, while Brother Moody is in 
London to have Brother Varley in New 
York, both engaged in the glorious work 
of saving souls, and uniting England and 
America in fraternal love by this inter- 
change in preaching Christ as King over 
all ?” 
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(Continued from page 21.) 


all until now when the few words of 
the child brought all to his mind. He 
knew it was not an easy thing; knew 
it from bitter experience, and could 
not but acknowledge to himself that 
his son had won a victory where he 
had made a miserable failure. His po- 
sition was assailed and its weakness ex- 

ed. He had no argument left 
which he could bring out with any self- 
respect, and no heart to urge the mat- 
ter further. 

He remembered the child’s allusion 
to the prodigal son, and repeated me- 
chanically to himself the words: “I 
will arise and go to my father.” 

“That is what Tom has done,” he 
thought. 

He changed his position restlessly 
moved to the front window and looked 
out in an abstracted way; then turned 
abruptly to the officer. 

“ Are you obliged to take him?” he 
asked. 

But Peace had meanwhile come up 
the man and was already addressing 
im. 
“ Mr. Claghorn,” she said, timidly. 


“Well, Miss Peace?” quite ignoring 
Mr. Newland. 
“Mr. Warri m said he wouldn’t 


make any complaint.” 

“ He didn’t say so to me, Miss Peace,” 
respectfully. 

“ But he did to me, Mr. Claghorn— 
I asked him not to,” the last sentence 
in a lower tone, but not so low but 
that Tom and his father could hear it. 

Mr. Claghorn deliberated for @ mo- 
ment, 

“T don’t know as I’d ought to leave 
him, Miss Peace,’ slowly and uncer- 
tainly ; “and perhaps I’d be brought 
up for it, but if the gentleman wasn’t 
goin’ to make a complaint, there a’n’t 
any use in takin’ him. And seein’ it’s 
you, I guess I’ll do just as you say.” 

Peace touched lightly the blue coat- 
sleeve. 

“Then leave him here, Mr. Clag- 
horn,” she said, persuasively. 

The officer relaxed with the gentle 
words, and turned from the child with 
a hearty pressure of the little hand, to 
Mr. Newland, who had been a wonder- 
ing loeker-on. 

“T’ll leave the boy, sir,” he said. 
*“Miss Peace says there won’t be any 
complaint, and then he’s done the 
honest thing hisself. That’s all I 
want—” 

Then leaning over confidentially to 
the gentleman— 

“TI says to Belinda only this morn- 
ing—Belinda’s my wife, sir, and we live 
down stairs, where Mr. Newland, your 
brother, sir, I imagine, and a good man 
he is too, lives up—I says to Belinda, 
‘ Belinda, Miss Peace is a treasure,’ and 
Belinda says, ‘Indeed, Mr. Claghorn, 
she is!’ ” 

With which impressive statement, 
the officer saluted Mr. Newland, nodded 
not unkindly to Tom, shook hands 
again with Peace, and walked angu- 
larly out of the front door. Andina 
moment Mr. Newland stretched out 
his hand, and Tom grasping it, knew 
that the matter was settled. 

People don’t say much on such occa- 
sions, and if Mr. Newland, tenderly 
supporting Peace, led the way. si- 
lently into the back-room, it was not 
because he did not feel a great deal. 
Something of a real desire to live a 
truer and a manlier life had come into 
his heart, even though it should require 
of him repentance and bring humilia- 
tion. It was little more than a vague 
impulse, hardly strong enough to be 
put into words, yet an impulse which 
further influencing might make a settled 
purpose. 

And when he had fixed the child 
comfortably on the lounge, he was con- 
tent for a while just to stand and watch 
her, and estimate mentally how much 


of his brother’s treasure had come to 
him, 

“Then your idea is,” he said, at 
length, looking at the fire and noting 


with admiration the play of the flicker- 
ing light in her delicate features and 
rippling hair; “your idea is that it isn’t 
an easy thing ?” 

She understood him readily as re- 
ferring to the subject of their previous 
conversation, and flushed a little at the 
direct > 

“T don’t think it is easy, sir,” she re- 
— half timidly, “even when you 

w beforehand that one is ready 





to forgive. For either you keep put- 
ting it off, thinking one day’s as good 
as another, or something draws you 
back, even when you. have a good op- 
alee ay I think it’s a hard thing to 

o, sir; and it’s so hard that a good 
many don’t do it all, I don’t see, 
uncle,” and there was the same wist- 
ful expression on her face as, ae 
unconsciously, she drew nearer the 
subject of their mutual relations, “ I 
don’t see either how a person can get 
forgiveness unless he asks for it. One 
might want it all his life, and if he 
didn’t ask never get it. Butthen sup- 
posing he isn’t sorry, what good will 
the asking do?” 

She waited an instant as though expec- 
ting an answer. Mr. Newland had put 
down the poker and was leaning against 
the mantlepiece. Tom sat by the side 
of the lounge and looked into her face 
with boyish devotion and respect; the 
latter tribute largely inspired by the 
fact that she was on geod terms with a 
police officer; an acquaintance that 
‘om had always coveted. 

But there was no reply either from 
father or son. 

“T remember when I was a little 
child,” she went on, “ papa used to tell 
me never to be ashamed to be sorry and 
never to be too proud to ask pardon ; and 
I think that growing up with just those 
two things in mind has kept us chil- 
dren out of a good deal of trouble.” 

She hesitated again, uncertain this 
time whether or not to go on. The 
color deepened on her cheek, and draw- 
ing in a long breath, she continued, re- 
solutely, 

“T can’t lie here, uncle, without 
speaking about my father. It wouldn’t 
be honest.” 

His own gaze fell beneath her clear, 
frank look. He had invited the dis- 
cussion himself, and would not cut it 
short at this stage, even had he wished 
to, which I think he did not. Perhaps 
he thought the problem he had put to 
himself an hour before was being 
solved. 

“ War and I have always wondered,” 
she said, after a moment’s pause, “ what 
kept you and papa apart. When we 
were only children we used to think it 
strange that we should see you only in 
church and never know our cousins, 
and wondered, too, how it was that you 
were so rich when we were poor. 

“* We would look over here on Sundays 
coming out of church, and think how 
different the plate-glass windows and 
lace curtains were from our four-pane 
sashes and brown shades, I don’t 
think we ever envied you, or wanted 
any of it for ourselves, but papa would 
look troubled, until, on coming out, we 
would take bim the other way. But all 
that time, uncle, we never heard a word 
why it was, and papa never complained, 
though I know now how wearing it 
must have been, not because he was 
poor, but because he wasn’t at peace 
with all men.” 

Her sweet voice trembled, while Mr. 
Newland busied himself once more 
about the fire, averting his face from 
the steady gaze of the tear-filled eyes. 

“We never heard a word about it 
till to-day,” she continued, “To-day 
we heard it all, and I think my father 
is one of the best men on earth. 

“T don’t say it because he is my 
father. I would say it of any one else 
who had suffered as much and forgiven 
as much. 

“Oh, uncle!” half rising from the 
lounge and leaning toward him with 
beseeching earnestness,‘ if you haven’t 
anything to forgive, won’t you be for- 
given ?” 

The poker fell from Mr. Newland’s 
hand as though impelled by some sud- 
den force, and rattled noisily upon the 
grate and pan. : 

The poker certainly had been no 
burden to Mr. Newland, yet with its 
fall he experienced a sense of relief 
and mental elation, such as he had not 
felt in a dozen years before. The im- 
pulse had strengthened into purpose, 
and the purpose taken definite shape. 
He straightened himself up, mosnlity 
and physically; his eye met the plead- 
ing gaze of his niece frankly and ten- 
derly, and his voice rang with recov- 
ered self-respect in response to her ap- 
peal. 

“T will do my part, Peace,” he said. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“T will do everything,” he added 
impetuously, and he stepped forward 
to the couch. 





She read the purpose in his face as 
he bent over her, and sank back again 
in the lounge with a long sigh of relief. 
Even then her unselfish thoughts turned 
away from herself as she murmured : 

“ Papa will be so glad !” 

But the excitement had been too 
much for her, and the color faded away 
from her face, and tears filled her eyes, 
while she lay silent among the cushions. 

Her uncle leaned down and kissed 
the pale lips. 

“ Shall I go now?” he asked. 

She eotitl not speak for weariness, 
but gave him a grateful look that fully 
answered his question. Once again he 
kissed her, and then turned to go out. 

But as he opened the door, he met 
his brother face to face. 

* * * * * * 

And that night John Newland took 
up his gift from before the altar, where 
it had lain for many a year, and, being 
reconciled to his brother, offered it 
penitently and gratefully to God. 

His penitence was sincere, for the 
ride of heart which had so long held 
im back from acknowledging his fault 

had given way to an humble spirit and 
a readiness to make any reparation in 
his power. 

is gratitude was deep, not only for 
the clearer light that he had found, but 
for the simple speech and gentle faid- 
ance that had led him into that light. 
He knew that but for the impulse he 
had received to-day, he might have 
lived another dozen years, and died, 
too, for that matter, at variance with 
his brother. He knew, too, that the 
impulse might have been given with a 
heavy had and was especially grateful 
for the gentleness wad pean | with 
which it came. He had thought it at 
first a curious thing that the fabric of 
pride and bitterness which he had been 
so long and so laboriously rearing about 
himself should be shattered at the light 
touch of a child. Yet with his enlight- 
ened sense he could see whence it was 
that the child’s power was derived. 

And so, following John Newland’s 
line of thought, I find myself still 
dwelling on little Peace. Her mission, 
as I have tried to present it here, seems 
nearly closed ; yet God has. more than 
one errand for most of us in life, and 
doubtless many more for her, to be 
done with the same loving zeal and self- 
forgetting meekness which she brought 
to this, and under his blessing with the 
same good success. 

It was two or three days’ time before 
she came home, reluctantly surrendered 
by her new-found relatives, who, after 
the fashion of impulsive people, as 
ready to form a hasty judgment one 
way as another, had taken her at once 
to their hearts. Prostrating as the ex- 
citement had been, the joy which she 
had in the happier relation of the one 
family to the other was enough to 
strengthen her and prevent the evil 
consequences which might have been 
looked for. She came home to lighter 
hearts and to a deeper love, if that 
could be ; lighter in heart herself, and 
with all the lovable qualities of her 
frank nature newly developed ; dear to 
them all not only as the bright, sunny- 
hearted, loving girl of their constant 
affection, but still more as the peace- 
maker in their home, the harbinger of 
a new lite. 

It may not a ae strange that after 
all John Newland should be a less 
happy man than his brother, for the 
scar of his wound must always remain, 
and the thought of the long injustice 
he had done be a sore reflection, while 
with the latter there was no sense but 
of joyful reconciliation. It was the 
least of William Newland’s joys, how- 
ever, to leave the little house in Nar- 
row Street, that was associated with so 
much of his happiness and so many of 
his griefs. It was the children’s home, 
and he was loth to give it up; but it 
seemed best that they shorld go, and 
in course of time Miss Pettingill’s walk 
and Mrs. Claghorn’s stoop were trod 
by other and less careful feet. 

You may imagine Tom’s mental state 
when he went down to relieve Mrs. 
Newland’s mind on that memorable 
evening ; how_he hurried and delayed 
on alternate blocks, the desire to lessen 
the mother’s anxiety conflicting with a 
just and reasonable apprehension of 

er wrath. But she cou a overlook the 
injury he had wrought when she heard 
the better news he had brought, and take 











him with his frank acknowledgments , 


of wrong and boyish expressions of re- 


gard for Peace to!her motherly affection ; 
so that Tom did not hesitate te express 
the opinion that. Peace’s mother and 
— were pretty near as good as her- 
self, 

As for the rest of the John Newland’s 
family with whom we fell in casualty’at 
dinner, while it might have servéd thie 
unities of the story better had they bedn 
reintroduced, it is certainly not the 
writer’s fault that by going to Aunt 
Nicolas Van Derweyde’s they missed 
the reconcilement, and left themselves 
out of these columns. It may have 
been just as well, however, for the har- 
mony of the family that they did, and 
on their return found everything defi- 
nitely settled, without any opportunity 
of adjustment or criticism on their 

art. 

All this happened, as you will see by 
comparing dates, just four years ago. 
It is not my intention to follow out the 
line of those years, to tell of the 
changes that such a lapse of time must 
occasionally bring, or to present any 
additional scenes in the lives of these 
few people, of whose lives we have had 
a single day. 

It may be said of that day that it 
could as well have been any other than 
Christmas. Possibly this may be so; 
yet, with what day of the year are 
thoughts of peace and reconciliation 
more inseparably linked? And if it 
has not been sought to make the Christ- 
mas-day an essential element in the 
story, it has at least been designed that 
the Christmas spirit should enter into it. 

Of these lives, which we have thus 
met, one at least had a purpose. That 

urpose I have aimed to present, and 
in such a way as would commend it to 
the reader. It is certainly none the 
less commendable because it was & 
child’s, for some of the purest and best 
aims of life find expression only in child- 
hood. Nor is there any reason why 
you or I should fail to make it our own, 
and be as earnest in carrying it out as 
was little Peace. 

Your life and mine may not with 
hers be brought into contact with 
family contentions or fraternal strifes, 
re into the most kindly circles we can 

ring the same loving spirit and use 
like efforts to maintain their harmony 
and quiet, Or if it be that we have ex- 
perience of the sadder, because less con- 
cordant, — of life, we can with 
equal zeal do our best to restore shat- 
tered friendship, repair estrangements, 
or promote mutual confidence and good- 
will: in all things “forbearing one 
another and forgiving one enor, 
even as Christ forgave,” and ng 
this as much a part of our daily Chris- 
tian life, as we do the chiward perfor- 
mance of our religious duties. 

And in the exercise of ‘such a spirit, 
we shall be brought into closer inti- 
mous with him who is the source of all 
good-will, and bring forth ourselves 
the “ fruit of righteousness” which “ is 
sown in peace of them that make 
peace.” 

THE END. 
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PRAYER-MEETING ‘HINTS. 





Srr near the front. 

Hop sacred the evenings of your 
prayer-meetings. 

“Bor it down.” A great deal ean 
be said in three minutes. 

WELCOME strangers who drop, inte 
the meeting ; a kind word to such hag 
often done great good. ‘ 

Dep you ever hear any one complain 
that the ‘prayers were “ too short’ in a 
prayer-meeting ?—-Sowing and Reaping. 





“T wEVER knew I was so rich till I 
was at a promise-meeting. I once knew 
a merchant who marked the bills due 
to him, D., B., G.,, that is, doubtful, 
bad, good. Many Christians do the 
same with God’s promises; but every 
one should be marked G. Look at old 
Joshua, at 110, declaring God had not 
failed to do one thing he had promised. 
You might have assurance-meetings 
too. A man without assurance does 
not know his Bible, that’s all. Look _ 
at Job, Paul and Peter; had they not 
assurance ?”—D. L. Moody. 
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Publisher’s Announcements, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 





Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘‘ “6 1,50 
Superintendents, ‘+ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, “ 17.50 
Twenty ‘* és 30.00 
Thirty ss 66 37.50 
Fifty 66 66 50.00 





OUR NEW SHAPE! 
O you not like it? We know it will de- 
lightmany. Wehope it will please all. 
Some further improvements are to be made 
as we progress. Your paper is now 
MUCH LARGER 


than it has ever been before. It has sixty- 
four columns of reading matter, including 
advertisements. (And we purpose to 
widen the columns.) It gives you now 
MORE MATERIAL 

weekly than many, if not all, of the other 
Sunday-school journals give you monthly ! 
It gives it to you in good shape for present 
use, and for filing and binding after its 
weekly work is done. It is a very great 
pleasure to us to provide these things for 
fellow-workers in a cause like ours, and 
while the change has involved a large ad- 
ditional outlay of money, and will involve 
a larger weekly expenditure than ever be- 
fore, we make 

NO CHANGE IN PRICE, 
but continue to send your paper to you at 
the old rates. “The cause is growing 
stronger,” and we have faith to believe 
that it will worthily support a paper that 
is worthy of being its standard-bearer. 
Will not you help us, by recommending 
The Times, and introducing it, wherever 
you can ? 





CONGRATULATIONS 
are coming in from all sides upon our 
enlargement in size, change in shape, and 
what our friends please to consider general 
improvement in every way. We thank 
all our brethren for their words and 
deeds of appreciation and encouragement. 





OUR NEW HEADING. 


Ir is bright, plain, ¢ clear, and we trust 
will be liked better than the one we have 
abandoned, We do not believe in chang- 
ing every week. Still, the design was got 
up in great haste, and is the first attempt 
of our artist. If we thmk we can im- 


prove upon it, we shall not hesitate to 
do 80. 





AN UNEXPECTED DEMAND ° 
has been made upon our first number of 
the New Year. We issued ten thousand 
extra copies over and above the regular 
edition, and were compelled to go to 
printing five thousand more. The indica- 
tions are that we shall need a still further 
increase. While we shall be prepared to 
supply back numbers for a time, our 
friends will see the wisdom of sending in 
their orders early, and especially those 
who are raising large clubs everywhere. 





THE CHEAPEST. 

The Times is certainly the cheapest 
Sunday-school periodical, whether weekly 
or monthly, now published. Not a 
single issue of any Sunday-school jour- 
nal or magazine or newspaper in the 
world, equals it in the amount of ma 





terial it furnishes in the course of A 
year for the same price. It is three or 
four times cheaper in price, when the 
quantity of matter is considered, than any 
of our Sunday-school monthlies. As to 
the quality of the matter, it does not be- 
come us to say more than that we shall 
strive to maintain it at its best; and we 
repeat that there is no end to our ambi- 
tion to make The Times the very best 
possible newspaper that the cause will 
sustain. 





GOOD NEWS: FOR OUR ‘CANADA 
SUBSCRIBERS! 


By the new postal law, just promulgated, 
our Canada subscribers, equally with those 
in the States, will have no postage whatever 
to pay on The Times this year. We pre- 
pay it all at our office here. This rule 
applies also to transient newspapers and to 
postal cards. On and after February 1, 
1875, the single letter rate to Canada will 
be the same as to any point in the United 
States, prepayment being required. In 
effect, the law is that United States postage 
will carry newspaper and mail matter to 
any point in Canada, and Canadian post- 
age to any point in the States. 

This is a practical reciprocity at which 
we heartily rejoice. Hitherto, the addi- 
tional postage has been quite a bar to the 
free communication and the full circula- 
tion of The Times in the Provinces. Now 
that the obstruction is so completely 
removed, we shall look for a very large 
increase of our subscription list among 
our Canadian friends, who are already 
quite numerous and appreciative. See 
our club rates, brethren in Canada, and 
introduce T'he Times into every school 
and church and family where you think it 
will be welcome and do a good work. 








A SPECIAL REQUEST. 


WILL pastors and superintendents, who 
are entitled to The Times for $1.50 a year, 
please mention the fact when they write. 
We have received many $1.50 subscrip- 
tions without this explanation, and in all 
such cases have credited the subscribers 
with nine months. 








LARGE CL UB ORDERS. 


Ir is no uncommon thing for us to re- 
ceive clubs of sizty, eighty, one hundred and 
more subscribers, Several orders for these 
larger numbers have already come in. So 
do not hesitate, friends, to devise and exe- 
cute big things in this direction. It will 
be difficult to frighten us by the size of 
your orders! 








SAM PLE COPIES. 


IF you will take the trouble to send us 
the name and address of friends of yours 
who do not now take Zhe Times, but 
would, perhaps, be glad to have it, we will 
cheerfully and freely mail a copy to such 
address, and thank you for the suggestion. 





MAILING TO SEPARATE NAMES IN 
CLUBS. 


To our friends who request us to do 
this we are obliged frankly to reply, that 
we cannot. Our club rates are now at the 
lowest living price. To mail to individual 
names puts us to extra expense. If it will 
be an accommodation, however, we will 
mail to each separate name in a club, as 
may be desired, at the rate of 20 cents ad- 
ditional for each name. It will often oc- 
cur that a school will supply its forty 
teachers, say, and go amongst friends out- 
side for the remaining ten names to fill up 
a club of fifty. Our offer above to mail 
for 20 cents additional to each address will 
meet the case. 








THAT YELLOW LABEL, 


Do you understand it? It is our way 
of keeping the account with subscribers. 
The figures represent the yelume and the 











cay es to which you have paid. 
They tell how long your subscription runs. 
If the figures on your yellow label this 
week, for example, are 1752, it means that 
you have paid up to the end of the year 
1875, or that you are entitied to the 52 
numbers of volume 17. These figures 
continue unchanged on your address label 
every week through the year, so that you 
are constantly apprised of the state of your 
account. 














TO ADVERTISERS. 


In our present shape, and with our 
added facilities for the display of business 
cards, we think that we offer still stronger 
attractions to business men to advertise 
with us. 





FILING AND BINDING, 
You will want facilities for this. Quite 
a number of patents are out, each pressing 
its own advantages. We shall before long 
recommend a filer and binder that we 
think will best answer your want. 





RECEIPTS. 


No receipts are necessary from us of the 
sums received from individual subscribers. 
The getting of the paper, properly ad- 
dressed, will be a sign that we have re- 
ceived the name and the money. We 
mail receipts, however, in every case where 
it is requested and a postage stamp is en- 
closed for the purpose. 








OUR LESSON LEAF. 





We have reduced the price of ou: Les- 
son Leaf for next year nearly one-half. 
Instead of charging 75 cents per hundred 
copies per month, or $9 for a year’s sub- 
scription, we shall publish them for 40 
cents per hundred copies for one 
month, or $4.80 per hundred copies 
for one year, and send them postage free, 
in addition! This is putting the Leaf 
to the Sunday-schools of the land, at 


LESS THAN COST 


We claim for our Leaf these three 
things, namely: (1) They are ar- 
ranged for weekly distribu- 
tiom, a decided advantage over the 
monthly form; (2) Each week’s Leaf 
is a different color, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another, and 
pleases scholars and teachers by its 
variety; (3) They are now the 
cheapest in price, published. 

LEASE raise one in your school or church. 

We offer great inducementsin our Club 
terms, which see. By taking advantage of 
these, a teacher may get our paper at less than 
two cents, or three cents, a week ! 

Unless some ome in @ school or church 
undertakes a good matter, it is very likely 
to be neglected. Many teachers wamt our 
paper, and want it at the cheaper rates, but 
because nO Ome moves to supply the school 
at club rates, they have to pay the full price, 
or go without it. It would be a kindness 
to many of your fellow workers if you, teacher, 
or superintendent, who enjoy or profit by The 
Times, would bring the subject up at 
your mext teachers’ meeting, and decide to 
supply all your teachers at our reduced club 
price. 

In allowing club rates the papers must be 
mailed in bulk te ome address. We do 
mot need to know the mames composing 
a club, for we can not mail te separate 
addresses. The school itself, by its appointed 
officer, must see te the distribution of the 
papers. (See explanation elsewhere.) 

No clubs of less than tem copies will be re- 
eeived. No clubs will be received for any 
fractional number of copies between ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty. It will be best there- 
fore toorder at emee the highest number 
your school will prebably want. If, how- 
ever, a school orders at first omly tem copies, 
or twemty copies, and finds afterward 
that they will want thirty copies or @fty 
copies, we will eh&mge the order, and give 
the school the benefit of the change. A limit 

















to this privilege of changing an order must ne- 
ceasarily be fixed. We name the end of the 


FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY, 1875. 


After that time, no changes will be made in 
club orders. We will try to supply back 
mumbers up to the date named. 


REMITTANCES. 


must be made, with the orders, in cash, 
drafis, or postal-money-orders, at send- 
er’s risk. We cannot keep opem accounts 
with clubs, The momey must accompany all 
orders. 

POSTAGE FREE. 


Our friends will see the meeessity of strict 
adherence to these requirements, since we 
pay the postage, on clubs as well as single 
subscriptions. 

Large clubs earnestly solicited. And 
Small ones, too, from every part of the land. 





Brown’s BroncHiaL TrocuEs have 
been before the public for nearly 25 Sigs 
and their reputation as a specific for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, the H»cking Cvugh in Consumption, 
and numerous affections of the Throat, is 
increasing and widening until not only in 
our own country, but abroad, they are al- 
moet universally used. They are invalua- 
ble in allaying the hoarseness and irrita- 
tion i.cident to vocal exertion, effectually 
clearing and strengthening the voice, and 
tiiose who once use them are sure to use 
them again, as they are absolutely harm- 
leas in their effects. 





THE 


| Sunday-School | 


IME 


A JOURNAL 








TEACHERS, 
PARENTS, F() R 
PASTORS, 
A LI CHRISTIAN 


WORKERS. 
geublished, $2.00 A YEAR. 


(With great reduction to Clubs.) 
POSTAGE FREE! 





“THE TIMES” is now 


BIGGER } BETTER 


Thanever. With the New Year it has greatly 


: Increased its Size, 


and changed to the more convenient and 


Popular Quarto Form, 


Fitting it for Binding—for readier 
Reading, Reference and 
Preservation. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


YOUR 


-SELF, SCHOOL, CHURCH, HOME. 
Address, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Advertising Rates. 


TO ADVERTISERS, No advertise 
ment will be inserted in “THE TIMES,” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on 
tts face, and that is not guaranteed by a 
responsible name, 








aa The prices of advertising are : 

Each insertion (per line) - - - - BB cw 
For 3 months, 5 per cent. See. 
“ 6 + 10 7 


“ee 13 “ 20 at 
BUSINESS NOTICES—Special rates. 
CUTS AND EXTRA DI&PLAYs— 

Special rates. 
COPY for Advertisements mwet be on sand 
by Saturday of each week. 
Address— 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Publisher, 
610 Chestnut 8St., Philadeiphia. 
204 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Special Notices. 
WHITE'S SPECLALEY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


ne ee master 
such symptoms as 
Melancholy. oo ofthe oeeied dissin, 
ental an 
which, 


PP cal debi rane asm 
i sical debility, as lace “ house we live 


re beyond Merc the waaon < of any remedy. 
From the Boston Journal. 


“ Dysrrrsta.—White’s Specialty for this ~ 
vating complaint has been n benedied ‘by i 
thousands who have been ben by it, 








and are willing to testify to its effi 

had “ pe ” twenty poe me- 
times able to eat oe plainest food, and 
very little of that. I 


8 for a,” which has entirely 
pee 34 (8 en) Mrs. B. L. Wzsr. 
Vineyard Mass., Oct, 15. 


Price, OnE DoLLAR PER BorTt.e. 
S@-For sale by all Druggists, and wholesale by 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY &CO. 
Arch Street, Phile. 


JOHN 7 HENRY & CO., 
8 College Place, WY. 
Send for pe Circular to the Proprietor, 
H. G. WHITE. Cambridgeport, Mass. s5-6m 


—$$_ —_—_— 


Advertising Department. 
A COUGH, A COLD, 


—OR— 


SORE THROAT, 


Requires immediate attention, and should be 
checked. If allowed to continue, Irrita- 
tion of the Lungs, a permanent 
Throat Disease, or Consumption 
is often the result. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


having a direct influence on the parts, give im- 
mediate relief. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Qure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough of Consumption. 

Relieve Bronchitis, As‘hma, and Catarrh, 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are Indispensabdie to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and simple, CHILDREN can use them, 

As they assist Bxpectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


OWING to the good reputation and 
popularity of the Troches, many worth- 
less and cheap imitations are offered, 
which are good for nothing. 














OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


which have proved their efficacy by a test of 
many years. Sold Everywhere. 17-2-2 











ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Uhnreh a Schoo! PMI. 


land Lect 








caren, of Every Description, 
LACK BOARDS, &., &c. 
No 2% Grove Street, New York. 


N. B.—Our Patent S Aaneenie Settees are ac- 
knowledged favori 
Bleecker Street tae 8th Avenue cars pass 
within one block of the door. 
ween 


d stamp for Catalogue. ap4-eowly 





THE WEHEELY SU.V.—A large, eight- 
page, Hy meme ee honest and fearless newspa- 
wart umns. We aim to make the 
cekly Sum the best family newspaper in 








ye yy Try it. $1.20 per year, postage paid. 
‘Tur SUN, New York City. 
a 
Terms Free, 
$5.3 3 $20 rr any noe GEO. STINSON & CO- 


Portland, Maine. _ 





HOLIDAY 


GIFTS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED all their 
VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS, and are 
EXHIBITING an ASSORTMENT 
of CHOICE and ELEGANT 


NOVELTIES, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


CONSISTING OF 


Fancy Goods, Silks, 


DRESS GOODS, CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS. 
PARIS AND DOMESTIC-MADE SUITS, 
Polonaises, Sacques and Cloaks, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 








BOYS’ 8 SUITS, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
LADIES’ anp GENTLEMEN’S 


FANCY HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


CARPETS, 
Housekeeping and Housefurnishing Goods, 
WHICH ARE OFFERED AT 


Exceedingly Attractive 
PRICHS. 


THE INCREASED VARIETY and the 
ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE DIS- 
PLAY of IMPORTED NOVEL- 
TIES, and the WELL-KNOWN 
EXCELLENCE of DOMESTIC 
FABRICS, together with a 
LARGE DECREASE IN PRICES, 
will enable purchasers to 
MAKE SATISFCTORY SELECTIONS. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, 
Ninth and Tenth Streets, 


















































MUSICAL GIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Fime Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of 
these Elegant Collections of Bound 
Music, entitled: 


Gems of Strauss. Inatrwmental. 





Gems of Scottish Song. Vocal. 
Gems of Sacred Seng. Vocal. 
Gems of German Song. Vocal. 
Wreath of Gems. Vocal. 
Piano Forte Gems. Vocal. 
Operatic Pearls. Vocal. 


Shower of Pearis. Vocal Duets. 

Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 
Piano at Home. Four Hand Pieces, 
Organ at Home. Reed Organ Music. 
Pianists Album. Instrumental. 

Piano Forte Gems, Instrumental. 


*,*Price per Moro in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, 
$3 00; Full Gilt, $4 


Also hen done’ ai “Lives” of the Great 


gt endelsshon, Mozart, Chopin, 
&c., costing $1.75 to $2.00 per book. 


Sold here, Sent. 
Png Fees ne: ere, goenpty by mail, post 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 7il B’dway, N. Y. 





THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 
Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 
durable and instantaneous in itsaction. It pre- 
vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 


SAVES FROM TWENTY TO FORTY 
PER CENT. 


No gas Consumer can afford to be without it, 





Agents wanted everywhere. 


Address 
ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 





JUST ISSUED. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 
On the International Lessons. 

A Convenient Manual for Teachers and Older 
Classes. 


By J. BENNET TYLER and W. M. RICE. D.D. 
Price, $15 per Hundred, net. 


It contains HELPS on each Lesson, REVIEWS, 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS, VALUABLE 
MAPS, and 50 CHOICE HYMNS. 





Please order from 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1875. 1875. 1875. 
The S. 8. TEACHER, London, 


Per Year, $1.25- 
The Biblical Treasury has been incorpo- 
rated in it. The Teacher this year hasseveral 
New Features of great value to Superintendents 
and Teachers : 
Notes on the Lessons(excellent), fer year, $0.55. 
Thesame, Interleaved Edition, 
Picture Leaves, for Scholars, per 100, 

Sample Coptes of all, 25 Cents. 
For Club Rates and Particulars, 


A. 0. Van Lennep, 
78 East 9th St., N. Y. 








aS@ Books for Sunday School and Teachers’ 
Libraries, supplied on best terms. Also Maps 
and all Sunday School Appliances. 

We supply all the different S. 8. Papers and 
Leaves, on best terms, also a New Quarterly 
Review. 





a12-5t 


WM. BURKHARDT, 
CABINET MAKER, 


No. $26 Harmony Court, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3 A of Every Description ed. 


FORTUNES S32" 


a26-4t 





FOR ALL, Eve here | 
Outfit Free! Sen See 
for return postage. M 
NUFACTURERS’ Goons Co. 
114, 22d St., Chicago: 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Betablished im 1887. 
Supertor Bells of Co 


and Tin 
mounted with the best EE 
ings, for Churches, 













arrante 

Liustraced Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cinciunad 


———— 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELI, FOUNDERS, 


Manufacture a a superir uality af BELLS. 
CHURCH and CHAP L BELLS & special 
aa [lustrated 17- Loe 














Kim ang 








Mrs. Steel, 


CORSET MANUFACTURER, 
1318 Chestnut Street, and 939 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia. 

MINERVA and PRATT’S Shoulder Braces. 
PARIS WERLEY and MADE CORSETS, 


CHILDREN’S CORSETS & BRACES a oxy 
ol7- 








‘Winerae |  SPOONER’S 
Flower Prize Flower Seeds, 


SPOONER’S Boston Market 
Seeds. peal taetatite Seeds, 


Veg etable ,,De ‘logue, w Sih ove eon 


Needs. 


17-2-8e0W 


_ hemmed 


GOFF'S BRAID 


IS THE 


BEST MADE. 


itions, mailed free to to orp 
cant, W. H. SPOONER, 
Boston, Mass. 


























NEW DESIGNS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 











HOOPING COUGH, ASTHMA, 

CROU P, and Rackin cured by 

Delavan’s Whoopi ° 
Sold at 6th and Wood Sts., Phila. ap. 





KIN DISEASE.—A positive cure guaran. 
teed in every case. Describe your case and 
send, with 2 stamps, to DR. VAN DYKE, 1126 
Walnut St., Philadelphia: or call ts 


BOOK ACENTS 


new book. Snre sale at every house. 
yy perce carrer The Beverly’ oy, Guicane 




















ONGS OF DELIGHT FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. By Z. M. PARVIN. Best hymns, 

best music ever published. Contributions from 
most popular 8.-8. Song-writers. Heart songs 
for the prayer- nome oe revival. Delight- 
ful songs for Sunday-school work, Temperance, 
Christmas, New Year, and Concert exercises. 
International Lessons arranged for 1875. Mail 
Jan. lst, 1875. Specimen copies, 30 pa 
35 cts. Per dozen, $860; per hundred 

Address L. H. DOWLING, 302 N. Main } wg Bt 
Louis, Mo.; or Z. M. PARVIN, Griggsville, Iil. 

17-1-4 
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NV. SRARREN 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


January 9, 1875 





OF ANY, 
OF ALL 


weeklies that claim the attention 
vat Chr Christian people, none are more 
da ng than 


The Sunday-School Times, 


The Sunday-School Times, 


The Sunday-Schoolt Times, 


The Sunday-School Times. 


It is a grand good r for the Christian 
home as well as for the? Sabbath- school, It is 


Full to the Brim, 
every week, with 























Pure, “Rich, Fresh, Wise, 
True, aeave, Joyous, | Warm, 
Bright, | Sound, | Sensible, | Hopefal, 
Happy, night) | Lively, pay . 
Loving, | Racy, Solid, | Winsome, 
Good, | Hearty, | Royal, Helpful 








reading. It is nota “children’s paper,” at all, 
as that term is technically used, but it has 
something in it for the children. And while it 
8 @ paper for general religious reading in the 
family, and among all classes, its great distinc- 
ion is, nevertheless, that it is a paper for 


LIVE CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 


n every department of earnest labors for 
Christ; and especially where such laborers are 
wure to be found, most actively and earnestly 
engaged in 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


It is emphatica lly the Sunday-school teachers 
and workers’ organ, containing everything that 
an inquiring, zealous, growing Sunday-school 
man or woman can need in the way of 
NEWS, 
LESSON NOTES, 

CONCERT EXERCISES, 
HELPS AND COUNSELS, 
BLACKBOARD SKETCHES, 
WARNINGS and ENCOURAGEMENTS, 
METHODS AND RESULTS, 
HINTS AND DIRECTIONS, 
THOUGHTS AND FACTS, 
ADDRESSES 

by leading Sunday-school teachers, 
IN SHORT, EVERYTHING 
that comes within the scope of a great 
metropolitan religious and fat amily journal, 
having especial leanings toward the inter- 


ests of the rising gpmaaation, is to be found 
in the columns o 


The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 


The Sunday-School Times, 


The Sunday-School Times. 


Ingroduce it into your Church and 
School and Family ! 





Terms: $2 a year in advance. 
( With Large Reductions to Clubs.) 
Sxe Terms. 





Address, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Publisher, 


610 CuestnouTt Srreet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Provident Life and Trust Company, 
orf Philadelphia. 


ASSETS - - 


Similar to the “ Friends’  emetient.” of England. Risks not confined to Friends. 
of Mortality. Prudent, straightforward, and economical management 
Business Men Wanted as Agents. 


- « OVER $2,500,000. 

Low rates 

. Strictly Mutual. 
mh7-lam13t 





YOUTHS TEMPERANCE BANNER. 


An illustrated four-page + for children, 
Sunday-schools and juvenile Temperance So- 
cieties, published by the National Temperance 
Society ; contains articles from some of the best 
writers for children in the land; circulation 
150,000 monthly. Single copies, 35 cents; s signs 
Fg A yy FL 

one hun copies. neluding tage. 

ress J.N. STEARNS, ot 


Publishing Agent, 58 Reade St., N. Y. 








NEW VOLUME!—The ILLUSTRATED PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, January number, 
with some 30 engravings, gives portraits of our 
new Postmaster General ; Charlotte Cushman ; 
two Colored Bisho: Ops | Bon Carlos ; The late 
Mayor; Our Tell- ale Lips; Death without 
Pain; Our Ears, and What the Signify ; Con- 
nection of Mind and Body hnology, Ph rer- 
siology, Physiognomy, Puychology, &e. = D 
80 cts.,or $3 a year. Sent first _ b 
Ww RLIS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N e 
7-2- 











AGENTS WANTED FOR 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


an work presenting Christ to the young in a 
re in and attractive manner than 
hes @ ever before been done. Agents always suc- 
ceed with it, because 300 G i. B have it for 
oars children. avings Fo g - od ae 
engrav ‘or ve tory, 
PRED & ., PUBLISHERS, 14 Bar- 
aut St., NEw Tour 8e12-26¢ 





Reliable and Tried Books 


FOR THE 


CHOIR, SINGING-SCHOOL AND 
CONVENTION. 





“THE VICTORY,” 
“THE SCEPTRE,”’ 
“THE CORONATION,” 
ARE NOT SURPASSED. 


Bay” If you have not tried them, do 30.“@a 
Ba” Booksellers sell them.~“@3a 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St, N. Y. 


No.2eow] 91 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Southeast Oorner of Fourth and Walnut Streets 


Established 1860, 
Assets, January 1, 1873, over $4.000,000 
TRUSTEES. 

George W. Hill, Philip B. Mingle, 
Alexander Whilldin, Hon, Alex. G. Cattell 
George Nugent, Isaac Hazlehurst, 
Hon. James Pollock, James L. Claghorn, 
J. Edgar Thompson Henry K. Pennett 
Albert C. Roberts, L. M. Whilldin 

John Wanamaker 


&@ Charter Perpetual -“@& 


GEORGE W. HILL. President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


a2¢-eow?st JOHN C. SIMS. Actuary. 





The Penn Matual 
LIFE reste ANGE COMPANY, 
F PHILADELPHIA. 
bay phe No. 921 Chestnut Street. 
Assets Accumulated, 


The Penn is a purely Mu Company. All 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the 
Members every year, thus —- insurance 
at the lowest ble ra 
AMUEL oti HUEY, President. 

*General and Local Age nts Wanted in the 
Midalo and Westers Staten” apply .0 H. 8. Ste 
PHENS, Vice President, Home ce. f7-eow24t 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825. 


Capital, $400,000. $1.366,689.69. 
JOHN DEVER President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, ON DEVERUZ, fl4-ly 


Echoes from Zion. 


Lhings e and Old in Sacred Song. 
Edited : F. Sherwin. For Prayer, 
Praise A, Revival Meetings, 

th leading favorite songs with many 
choice new ones. The most desirable 
collection of Devotional Hymns and 
Music ever Fh gee It contains 128 hand- 











some r 25 cts., $20 per 100. 
Boards Si per oe. n fiexibie 35 cts., 
Bo perso i niiile at retail prices. Publishers, 


E WATE & SON, 








THE BEST Scar sranetesee 


ter, and are furnish 


BUSIN ESS %2 ‘worked feency in the 
Our agents have 
- 2 been the most suc- 
Sandinply talany tndecamsehts, seating ont in 
ing inducements, requiring only 

telligence and application any one, you 
old, of either sex, to make a really first-c roles 
business for themselves. We have the most 
mts and do the largest business in our line. 
e give right to exclusive territory, furnish the 
best tools to work with, give the cash 
i Book AGENTs and all experienced agents 
d the e —~ we furnish decidedly the most 





. Everybody can make money. Send 
aor name ana address at once for circulars, 
, etc. AGENTs, no matter what you are 
doing, send to us for particulars. Address 
WATERS & TINKER, om, 
‘ hicago, Il. 


27 NEW. 


CHOICE oss t BOOKS, 


HOLIDAYS. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Poiledsiphie. _ 

















ADIES AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, eoop Pay. Send 
8-cent stamp for particulars. THe GRraPunic 
ComPaNny, 89-41 Park Place, New York. 819-26t 





TIMES PRINTING USE 








481 wana New York. Box ‘3567. 


Songs: Grace? Glory. 
The Book: by 'W, Wa Sunday-School Gongs 


VAIL. 
Choise Mute. fat 
Binding. ¥ Tinted Paper, Sui os 58.60 
per do Fis 100. Mailed ai 

tail whee. Pub — HORACE WA. 
T & SON, 4 Broadway, New 
York. P.O. Box “iser, 17-1-4 





"— First-class Planes, sent on : trial 
Circulars free. 2” 8. PIANO CO., 
810 Broadway, N. Y. Please state 
where you saw this notice. {ap18-52t 











WATERS? NEW SCALE PIANOS 





are the best 4 oa 
the tone mn. 
WATER sorrertahs pure “and ORGANS 


cannot be caaien in tome or beauty; they 
defy competition. The Concerto Stop 
is a fine imitation of th Human Voice. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or 


cash 
during th Holi 8s. Monthly Install- 
ments received. raveli and Local 
AGENTS WANTED. A liberal dis- 


eount to , Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, Special inducements to the 
trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad. 
way,N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. tf 


LIBRARIANS, #2 suite 
vy will noe 
= ‘fh Ni SFB of tany 
ks, as Demenes testimo: w. 
boo our new circular. . ~~ 
GARRIGUES BROTH 
608 Arch Street, Philadel phic, Fi Pa. 
Or Wm. T. RAY, North Wa Thea. 











eras 








a sticaliy Clas 
rally 1 First 
RICH INKS, z “one vy ) 


FAIR PRICES. 

FINEST PAPERS 
NEWEST TYPES. 
FAST PRESSES. 


SATISPACTION GUARANTEED, 





“ Every Saturday” snoreed | in 


The ving Age. 
| zee.) Saelp wee! 


a .- magpie 











stor, 
yo Th, felew. Ar 
thony lope rs. 
a h, e- 
ray, Mrs. 0) t, Wm. 
lack, Geo. m . 

mann-Cha 

Ivan Tw eentet Jean 
Ingelew, ed Tenny- 


sen, Robt. Siowctien and 
many other most eminent authors of the day are 
represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1875 it will furnish to its readers the pro- 
ductions of the ablest authors, above named 
and ana simon as contained in the un- 
rivalled ee cal literature of Europe; em- 
bracing Serial and Short Stories of 


LEADING FOREIGN wovusneve, 


and an amount w hed by any other peri- 
odical in the worid, of the most valuable literary 
and scientific matter of the day, from the pens 
of the foremost Essayists, Scientists, 
Critics, way tn — ee —. 
senting every department of Knowledge an 
Progress. 


A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, THE 
Livine ‘AGE gives mote than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading matter 
yooedz. It presents in an ipeppenee? form, 
its amount of matter, with fresh- 
owing to its wee issue, and with a 
Sat cages Completeness attempted by 
no other pub: = the best ore Reviews, 
Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Disco- 
very, Poe 1 Lg oy Histori- 
ewan « P< tical ee Se m the entire 
body of —- Perwdical Literature 
It is therefore invaluable to every American 


reader, as the only therough as well as fresh 
compilation ofa ible but t indispen- 
sable current li indiasp it 





embraces the productions of 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

“* Tt reproduces the best his of the best minds 
of the civilized world, wpon all topics of living inte- 
vest,”’—PHILADELPHIA 1 INQUIRER. 

‘“* The best of all our eclectic publications.” —THE 
Nation, Nsw YORK. 

“ And the ¢ h. - A shi. 
week.” —THE ADVANCE, CHICAGO. 


“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain Ay 
entertainment and instruction.”—Hion,. Bobt. 
Winthrop. 


“The Best Periodical in America.” —Rev. Dr. 
Owyler. 





that comes every 


“ Indispensable a one who desires a tho- 
rough compen of that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary world.”—Boston Post. 
wow. is the by _ + beginning with the 


New 
seeaamenhwedhha ino Sree of postage ; 
or for $10.50 (covering prepayment on both pe- 
riodicals), Tae LivING AGE and either one of 
the American # monthly Magazines (or Har- 
s We or Bazar, or Appleton’s Jowrnal, 
weekly), will be sent for a year; or, for $9.50, 
© LIVING AGE and ScrIBNER’s St. Nicholas. 
ddress LITTELL @& GAY, 
17-2-2 Boston 


GOSPEL SONGS! 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$8.60 per dozen, by 











JOHN CHURCH & C0O., Cincinnati, O. 
IT Is 

TSE TROTEL 
THAT 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 

JOHN CHURCH € CO., Cincinnati, O. 

jiyli-ly 








Trophies of Song. 
A NEW BOOK JUST OUT, by Rev. W. F. Crafts, 


Author of “Through the Eye to the Heart,” 
with an introduction by Dr. Tourjee, Dean of 
the College of Music, Boston University, and an 
article on the “ Powerof Music in the Revival 
in Scotland and Ireland,” by Rev. Geo. F. Pen- 
aoa 200 incidents about hymns! Extracts 
from writings of Talmage. Beecher, Pond, Long 
fellow ons others on “The Mission of Music? “4 
a Book Pastors, yperintendents, Teachers 
and all lovers of music. Praise-meetings ex- 


mail 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
88 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 

















ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, Male 

or Female. a week warranted. No capi- 

required. Particulars and valuable — 
i Address, with 6-cent 

Williamsburg, N. Y. ocSt 1S x 
aN aS 
“ia A. J. gan, Successor to 
i. 


D. StuagD, Undertaker, N. KE. 
cor. 19th and Filbert 8u., P! je6-52t 

















ty ee 





